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ENGLAND’S PROPOSAL TO GERMANY FOR A NAVAL HOLIDAY 


INSTON CHURCHILL, the first Lord of 
the Admiralty, in his Manchester speech 
on the 18th, renewed his proposal in be- 
half of the British Government that 
Great Britain and Germany agree to 


take a year’s holiday in battleship building. These are ° 


his words: 


Next year, apart from the Canadian ships, or their equiv- 
alent, and apart from anything that may be required by 
the new developments in the Mediterranean, we are to la 
down four great ships to Germany’s two. Now we say in a 
sincerity and friendship to our great neighbor: “If you 
will oy off beginning to build your two ships for twelve 
months we will put off in absolute good faith the building 
of our four ships for exactly the same period.” That will 
mean a complete holiday for a year so far as big ships are 
concerned. By this spread of the appropriations Germany 
would save nearly $30,000,000 and Great Britain $60,000,- 
000, and the relative strength of the two countries at the 
end of three years would be absolutely unchanged. 

Thus, here and now, England, the queen of the seas, 
proposes a perfectly definite proposition to her greatest 
military rival and to the world. England is willing and 
ready to call a halt to the insensate armament emula- 
tion which curses civilization today and whose logical 
end is international bankruptcy. This utterance, there- 
fore, of Mr. Churchill’s is the most momentous declara- 
tion of the new century emanating from a member of 
a responsible government. 

It may be that there are practical difficulties in 
carrying out Mr. Churchill’s plan. If he means to sug- 
gest to Germany that no new contracts for ships should 
be awarded for one year, that is sensible and feasible. 
But if he means—and his language is not quite clear 
on this point—that the building of ships already con- 
tracted for should stop, that might create much confu- 
sion and unjust hardships to contractors, subcontrac- 
tors, manufacturers and laborers. 

But this is not Germany’s stated objection. In an 
interview Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, Naval Secretary 
of State, is reported to have said: 

The German Navy has a purely defensive function, and 
no aggressive purpose. Like the army it is to maintain the 
security of the Empire and its trade, besides enabling Ger- 
many to raise her voice in the affairs of the world. Why 
should this ‘be denied her? . . . Great navies are rising 
everywhere. France, Russia, the United States, even Greece 
and the South American States, not to speak of Austria- 
Hungary and Italy are all building great fleets. Is not Ger- 
many then to have a fleet for her protection? 

Thus Germany proves again that she is the chief 
stumbling block in the world today to the peace move- 
ment. 

We must add, however, that her reasoning to justify 
her armament policy is not unique. 

Last week, Tuesday, the Hon. H. L. Samuel, Post- 
master-General of Great Britain and a member of the 
Cabinet, said at a luncheon given him in New York 
City: 

England, I may claim, is nowadays free from that love 
of military aggrandizement which has been thru all the 
chapters of human history the curse of the world. . . . It 
is true that we have been obliged in recent years largely to 
extend our navy, but this has been wholly against our own 
will and by no means dictated by any spirit of aggression. 
. . . This great increase in our navy is not ~_— by any 
aggressive spirit, by any desire for domination, but is purely 
in the interest of what we regard as vital—the defense of 
our coasts, our commerce and our colonies. 


And so it goes! England knows she does not want to 


attack Germany, Germany declares she has no intention 
whatsoever of invading England. The United States 
says it is unthinkable that she would ever take the 
offensive against Japan, Japan is certain she has no 
vital interests outside of Asia. Yet each one of these 
great nations—and all the other nations as well—pro- 
fess to build their armies and navies only to repel the 
attacks of others, never for aggression. It is like the 
story that James Bryce tells of his trip across the 
Rockies years ago. One day the stage that he was in 
met another. Thinking it was an enemy come to rob 
them, the driver and all the passengers drew their guns. 
The other stage seeing this bustling armament, natu- 
rally supposed it was about to be attacked and promptly 
prepared to return the fire. No one knows what would 
have happened if the two drivers had not at that 
moment recognized each other, and a general disarma-~- 
ment had not ensued. 

But the question of the limitation of armaments has 
now by Mr. Churchill’s offer entered the realm of prac- 
tical statesmanship. It can be put off no longer. Let us 
see, therefore, what has already been done by the nations. 

The Czar of Russia deserves the credit of being the 
first head of a great state in modern times seriously to 
take it up. When he called the first Hague Conference 
in 1899 his fondest hope was that'the burdens of the 
overgrowing and evergrowing armaments that were 
impoverishing the peoples of the world might in some 
way be taken off their backs. Accordingly the question 
of the limitation of armaments was the “frontispiece” 
of the circular of the Russian Government, and the 
Russian delegation strained every nerve to have the 
Conference take some action in the matter. Colonel 
Gilinsky, who had charge of the question, prefaced the 
introduction of his proposals with these words: 

Will the peoples represented in this conference be entirely 
satisfied, if, in going hence, we take them arbitration and the 
laws of warfare, but nothing for times of peace—of this 
armed peace which is so heavy a burden on the nations, 
which crushes them to that point where it can be sometimes 
said that open war would perhaps be better than this state 
of secret war, this incessant competition in which all the 
world pushes forward larger and _— armies—larger now 
in time of peace than they used to in times of greatest 
warfare? The various countries have engaged in war only 


once in every twenty or thirty years; but this armed peace 
lasts for decades, it precedes war and follows it. 


Despite all of Russia’s efforts to the contrary, the 
conference adjourned after having past the following 
resolution: 

The conference is of the opinion that the restriction of 
military charges which are at present a heavy burden on the 


world is extremely desirable for the increase of the material 
and meral welfare of mankind. 


It also added the following wish (voeu): 


The conference expresses the wish that the governments 
taking into consideration the proposals made at the confer- 
ence may examine the possibility of an agreement as to the 
limitation of armed forces by land and sea and of war 
budgets. ; 

During the interval between the First and Second 
Hague Conference the only two utterances by respon- 
sible heads of states against this militaristic aggran- 
dizement that we recall were made by the British 
Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
held “that the growth of armaments is a great danger 
to the peace of the world,” and proposed a League of 
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Peace to consider the question, and by Theodore Roose- 
velt, who suggested that 

The most practical step in the diminishing of the burden 
of expense caused by the increasing size of naval armament 


would, I believe, be an agreement limiting the size of all 
ships hereafter to be built. 


England and the United States accordingly “reserved 
the right” to bring up the discussion of the limitation 
of armaments at the Second Hague Conference, espe- 
cially as Russia had abandoned her championship of 
the cause and was proposing to bar it out of the dis- 
cussion. Not, however, until after the conference had 
been in session over eight weeks was the subject intro- 
duced. Then England made the following tentative prop- 
osition, altho Germany, Austria, Russia and Japan had 
announced that they would take no part in the discus- 
sion: 

The Government of Great Britain will be ready to com- 
municate each year to the Powers that will do the same, its 
plan of constructing new warships and the expenditures 
which this plan will require. Such an exchange of informa- 
tion will facilitate an exchange of views between the gov- 
ernments on the reductions which by common agreement 
may be effected. The Britannic Government believes that in 
this way an understanding may be reached on the expend- 
itures which the states that agree to pursue this course 
will be justified in entering upon their budgets. 

After Mr. Choate in behalf of the American delega- 
tion had “exprest his sympathy for the views which 
have been stated by His Excellency the First Delegate 
of the British Delegation,” the discussion was solemnly 
dropt and the whole question was tabled again in the 
following resolution: 

The Second Peace Conference confirms the resolution 
adopted by the conference of 1899 in regard to the limitation 
of military expenditure; and inasmuch as military expen- 
diture has considerably increased in almost every country 
since that time, the conference declares that it is eminently 
desirable that the governments should resume the serious 
examination of this question. 

Thus the matter rests today. The governments have 
paid no attention to the suggestions of the two Hague 
Conferences, but have gone ahead increasing their arma- 
ments at a rate and on a scale hitherto unprecedented. 

But the strain, moral and economic, is becoming too 
great. The United States Congress in 1910 unanimously 
past a joint resolution appointing a Peace Commission 
to study, among other things, the question of the limi- 
tation of armaments and report back its findings. Mr. 
Taft, however, for some unaccountable reason, never 
appointed the members of the commission. Then this 
summer Mr. Bryan, in behalf of the United States, an- 
nounced to these twenty-six nations who have accepted 
his peace plan of compulsory investigation of disputes, 
that he is ready to maintain “the status quo as to 
military and naval preparation during the period of 
investigation,” unless, however, a party to the treaty 
feels itself threatened by a third Power. Thus the 
United States proposes a truce to arming when war 
threatens. We have discussed at length Mr. Bryan’s 
truly admirable proposals in our issues of May 1, 
July 21 and August 14. 

And now finally comes Mr. Churchill. It may be that 
armament is a result of the lack of international organi- 
zation and not a prime cause of war. If so, it will auto- 
matically disappear as we develop Hague conferences 
and courts. The cowboy cannot disarm until there are 
sheriffs and justices of the peace. 

But whether disarmament precedes or succeeds world 
organization, the problem cannot be indefinitely post- 


poned. Mr. Bryan and Mr. Churchill deserve the thanks 
of mankind for their far visioned statesmanship, and 
unless it is a law of nature that war is to consume all 
the fruits of progress, they and their successors will in 
the end surely win. 

The way to disarm is to disarm. 


—== 


THE CREED OF INTELLIGENCE 


R. GIOVANNITTI’S account of the creed of force 

which we publish this week is entirely frank. 

His language is vigorous and his meaning is 

apparent. He will not think ill of us if, in like manner, 

we present the creed of intelligence without equivoca- 
tion. 

The initial assumption of Mr. Giovannitti’s creed is 
that all social morality of today is “class morality.” 
This we deny. The “real, up-to-date” morality of today, 
“in the broad social sense,” is human morality, and 
“humanity” as an indistinct, heterogeneous whole is an 
amazingly “living and acting reality.” 

Economic changes, Mr. Giovannitti says, have created 
in succession the family, the gens, the clan, and lately, 
the nation. This statement shows that Mr. Giovannitti 
has been well instructed in sociology. His further prop- 
ositions indicate that his studies were interrupted. 

Corresponding to the stages of social evolution, he 
goes on to tell us, we have had a domestic morality, a 
tribal morality, civic duty, and patriotism. So we have. 
Also, we have had something else, which Mr. Giovan- 
nitti fails to mention. He overlooks it, doubtless, be- 
cause he appears not to have seen how these successive 
moralities have been related to the successive steps of 
social integration. 

These moralities were not produced directly by eco- 
nomic change. They were produced indirectly. They are 
by-products. Clans, tribes and nations were hammered 
together in a collective struggle for existence. Clansmen 
had to be loyal to one another or be killed by enemies. 
Clans combined in order to resist enemies more effective- 
ly. Tribes were beaten togethen by conquest, or confed- 
erated into nations to make conquests. At each step a 
by-product appeared, namely, a wider loyalty, a farther 


reaching sympathy, a more intelligent morality. 


These by-products were not inert facts. They were 
living, functioning facts. The stuff that they were 
made of was the thought, the feeling and the conduct 
of men, and this palpitating, exploding stuff reacted 
upon human lives. It created a further by-product, 
which happened to be that particular and very impor- 
tant something which Mr. Giovannitti and his fellow 
devotees of the creed of force have neglected to men- 
tion. 

When clans were combined in a tribal system, work- 
ing relations had to be established between clansmen 
that had been enemies. When tribes were hammered 
together by war or otherwise, working relations had to 
be established between tribesmen that had been im- 
placable foes. When small nations were beaten together 
into a big one, working relations had to be established 
between men of hostile patriotisms. The sum of these 
working relations, always becoming broader, was the 
beginning of a human morality. 

Another thing, too, was happening. Yet another by- 
product was coming into existence. Extended and com- 
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plicated working relations made the combined efforts 
of men more effective. They ameliorated the struggle 
for existence. 

Doubtless Mr. Giovannitti would admit this, and 
doubtless he has an interpretation ready. The succes- 
sive integrations of social groupings, he probably would 
say, have made more formidable massings of force, of 
sheer power, of resistless energy. 

They have. On this point we are happily in agree- 
ment with Mr. Giovannitti. But, again, this is not the 
whole interpretation, nor the most important part of it. 
The fact of overwhelming importance is that the broad- 
ening of working relations among men gave free play 
to intellect. It widened the boundaries of knowledge. 
It enabled men of widely unlike experiences to learn 
from one another. It opened up the boundless possi- 
bilities of invention. These changes, above all others, 
equipt the men of today with their wealth-creating 
power. 

These changes have not ceased. The morality of man- 
kind, distinguished from all tribal, national and class 
morality, is still broadening, under the imperative 
necessity of broader and more complex working rela- 
tions among men. It is slowly creating an international 
law. It will slowly create kindly relations between 
antipathetic races. It will deepen, too, as well as 
broaden, for it is a change that has volume as well as 
surface. It will mollify and presently break down that 
hostility of classes in our industrial society which today 
is the bitter joy of Mr. Giovannitti and his kindred 
philosophers of syndicalism. It will, in short, create 
“a people,” not as an abstraction, but as a concrete, 
living reality. 

Mr. Giovannitti throws down the gauntlet to civiliza- 
tion. He says that he and his associates are out for war, 
and that they acknowledge no standards, no principles 
other than the purposes of the proletariat. Civilization 
will accept the challenge and will humble them that 
have made it. But not by the brutal methods of force. 
It will not crush them. In spite of their philosophy and 
their declared intentions, civilization will mellow them 
with sympathy and understanding, and will win them 
over to the creed of intelligence. 


A SHAMEFUL LAW 


A MOST extraordinary and most unchristian law 
has lately been enacted in the State of Florida. 
It forbids any one to play the good Samaritan to 
those who need oil and wine for their wounds. It makes 
it unlawful “for white teachers to teach negroes in 
negro schools, and for negro teachers to teach in white 
schools.” The penalty for the violation of this prohibi- 
tion may be a fine of five hundred dollars or imprison- 
ment for six months. 

The purpose of this act is perfectly plain. It is not 
to prevent negroes teaching white pupils—there is not 
much danger of that in Florida—but to close mission 
schools for negroes taught by white men and women. 
And why? It must be because the Florida legislators do 
not wish the negroes encouraged to learn and to rise. 
They wish them represt, kept under. 

Observe what this means—and we will take the Cook- 
man Institute in Jacksonville, a Methodist school, as an 


example, altho the law equally applies to public and other 
schools, to Y. M. C. A., to classes to Sunday schools. 

The teachers in Cookman Institute will not’ be’ al- 
lowed to teach correct English or arithmetic enough to 
keep a store account, nor to show girls how they can 
make and mend their dresses, or bake better bread and 
biscuit. The boys cannot be taught by competent in- 
structors how to sow or plant or fertilize their land, or 
how to make bricks or brooms or shoes. Pupils cannot 
be taught manners or morals, or to read their Bibles or 
obey the Christian religion. 

It is the business of those who see people deprest 
by ignorance to teach them. Christianity requires it; 
altruism requires it. There is no better work done in 
this country than that for the education of the former 
slave population, particularly as the states fail to supply 
the need. It appears that Florida does not want them 
educated and elevated. This law is unconstitutional in 
spirit, but we fear is constitutional in form; and the 
great danger is that if the courts do not annul it other 
states may pass similar laws. Think of it—if a cul- 
tured, refined, college-trained young woman feels called 
to missionary work, and her Church assigns her to work 
among the negroes of Florida, she is at once subject to 
imprisonment in a noisome county prison, in company 
with thieves, libertines, murderers and other criminals, 
not because she is guilty of any crime, but because of an 
unreasonable prejudice that has been allowed to run un- 
restrained. Is there not Christian spirit enough in 
Florida to resent and repeal ‘this law? 


HELP YOURSELF 


HERE has been no signing of a new declaration of 
independence; no ringing of bells and firing of 
guns and hoisting of flags; no oratorical demands 

for freedom or death; no trumpet call to the overthrow 
of tyrants. Yet we are in the midst of the revolution, 
the greater revolution, tho so silent and unobserved, and 
year by year we are winning a wider freedom. Year by 
year the range of individual action extends as the 
dependence of one person upon another diminishes. 

The real tyrants of mankind have been servants, not 
kings. For a king interfered only rarely with the private 
life of any one of his subjects, but a man’s servants 
were masters of his daily life. His health and happiness 
lay in their. hands, and his power of action was limited 
by their docility and ability. 

The slavery question was settled only when there 
ceased to be slaves. The servant question seems likely 
to be settled by the elimination of the servant. The 
mistress will soon have a chance to become her own 
mistress if the simplification of housekeeping keeps on. 
With hot and cold water, hot and cold air running in 
the room; with vacuum cleaning, gas cooking and elec- 
tric ironing; with a multiple menu, from soup to cheese, 
kept canned in the cupboard ready for service in any 
emergency, the modern housewife, tho she “do her own 
work,” as we still say, has more help than an army of 
servants could give her. 

So, too, the man, be he in shop or office, has appli- 
ances at his command which materially enhance his 
self-reliance. The motor cycle has freed him from the 
chauffeur. The safety razor has relieved him in large 
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part from a humiliating dependence upon the barber; 
not altogether yet, for the auto-haircutter has still to be 
invented, tho such an, invention, has been much in 
demand ever since it was observed that those were 
most apt to be bald who most frequented the barber 
shop. 

A miracle has been wrought in the feeding of the 
multitude in our cities thru the introduction of help- 
yourseif restaurants. These are of various forms, but 
all have the common advantage that one may indulge to 
the full his naturally generous impulses in the matter 
of tips without robbing himself or degrading another, 
since what he takes from one pocket as patron he puts 
into the other as servant. The cafeteria wherein each 
takes a tray as he goes in, fills it up as he goes along, 
and has it viséd as he comes out of the passage to his 
seat, criginated, we believe, on the Pacific coast some 
twenty years ago and slowly made its way across the 
continent, being common in Chicago, while still un- 
known in New York. 

In the East two other systems are more usual. In 
one the customer bears about with him a ticket into 
which a hole is punched by the attendant whenever an 
article of food is taken. In the other he is expected as 
he goes out to make a declaration, as in the custom 
house, of all the dutiable goods he has upon his person. 
The proprietor of these establishments is apparently 
willing to take the word of honor of his patrons, tho 
for some unexplained reason the man who prints the 
ticket at the door calls off its amount in a loud, harsh 
voice. 

In Germany the automatic restaurant has long been 
popular, but it was slow to become acclimated in the 
United States. When an establishment of this kind was 
opened on Broadway ten years or so ago, it was not 
taken seriously by Americans, tho recommended to 
foreigners in Baedeker. Now, however, there are several 
cutomats, and all day long the nickels drop into the 
slots and release from their glass cages sandwiches, 
pies and ice cream. ; 

We have detailed these severa! ways of handling the 
food question because here is the stronghold of the 
servant class, whose emancipation we look forward to, 
but we must not omit to mention higher things. Cheap 
books and the still cheaper magazine have brought to 
the individual reader, wherever he may be, the best of 
the world’s thought, and photographs and prints bring 
before him any foreign land he may wish to visit. By 
means of the phonograph and player-piano he has at 
his command music of all sorts. The motion picture will 
soon be established in the household. The means are 
being given to every man to indulge or to cultivate his 
own taste as he pleases. In art as in life he may thus 
attain to true independence by the only road that leads 
to the goal—self help. 





In our issue of October 9 appeared under the title of 
“Father and Son,” a poem accredited to the late Charles 
Battell Loomis. As explained in the letter published 
with it, the poem was sent to us by Charles Battell 
Loomis 3d. who found it written in his father’s hand 
on the blank leaf of a checkbook, and altho unsigned, 
he believed it to be original with his father. We have 
since learned that it was composed by Strickland W. 
Gillilan and first published under the title of “Waiting” 


in the Ladies’ Home Journal of January, 1910, together 
with other poems by the same author, and later ap- 
peared in a volume of collected poems entitled Including 
Finnigin. Our apologies are therefore due to the 
author and to the Ladies’ Home Journal for our 
blunder. Our readers, however, will not regret it so 
much as we do, for by our inadvertent republication 
they have had their attention called to a notable poem 
with which some of them were perhaps as unfamiliar 
as we. 





It has been said many times that a great loss to the 
Catholic Church has come from mixt marriages. Very 
properly the Holy Office at Rome wants to know the 
exact facts, especially since general attention has been 
called to the matter by the Ne Temere decree, forbid- 
ding such marriages without a prenuptial agreement 
that any children of the marriage shall be brought up 
as Catholics. All bishops have been required to report 
for their dioceses the number of mixt marriages in the 
last ten years, whether by a priest or otherwise, and 
the effect on the faith of the parties and the education 
of their children. Inasmuch as bishops are asked to give 
suggestions, it is possible that the Ne Temere decree 
and the attitude of the Church toward mixt marriages 
may in some degree be modified. 








The British Conservative party is actively opposing 
the disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Wales, 
and in a speech in favor of disestablishment Mr. 
Churchill has called attention to the remarkable fact 
that of the four principal persons on the Conservative 
side of the House of Commons, fighting disestablish- 
ment, Mr. Bonar Law is a Presbyterian, Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain a Unitarian, Mr. Smith a Nonconformist, 
and Lord Edmund Talbot, chief whip of the party, is a 
Roman Catholic. But these four men are united to force 
on the Welsh people a Church which they themselves do 
not accept. 








Postmaster General Burleson well says in an inter- 
view that a big business like the Post Office Department, 
spending $250,000,000 yearly, must not be made a po- 
litical asset; and he would have all postmasters appoint- 


. ed under civil service rules as well as the fourth class, 


which were protected by order of President Taft. To 
be sure, he believes the best fitted men can be found in 
the Democratic party, but if not, he would not hesitate 
to recommend Republicans. Perhaps until we have civil 
service rules, that is about as much as can be expected 
of either political party. 


To those who heard Mrs. Pankhurst speak after 
her admission to this country she revealed herself as 
a woman of feminine charm and agreeable personality. 
She is pleasant to look upon, soft-voiced, not without 
humor. She was neither hysterical nor violent. It is only 
her arguments which are weak—or, rather, her lack of 
argument. She does not at all seek to prove that mili- 
tancy is justifiable. She merely assumes it. In this 
assumption few American women will follow her. The 
strength of her case is her own personality. Its weak- 
ness is the case itself. 
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The Mexican elec- 
tion was held on 
last Sunday, but in 
view of the disturbed condition of 
the country it is doubtful if the 
result will be definitely known for 
some time. The Secretary of the In- 
terior is reported to have said that 
two or three weeks must elapse be- 
fore the result is known even ap- 
proximately. The early indications, 
however, were that none of the can- 
didates would have received suffi- 
cient votes to insure his election. 
The constitution of Mexico requires 
that one-third of the registered 
voters shall cast their ballots in 
order that there shall be a legal elec- 
tion. It seems probable that this 
requirement has not been fulfilled. 
Under these circumstances Huerta 
will, of course, continue to hold the 
provisional power, which it is be- 
coming more and more evident he 
considers anything but provisional. 
The conduct of the new British 
Ambassador, Sir Lionel Carden, has 
excited much unfavorable comment. 
He hastened to present his creden- 
tials a few hours after Huerta had 
dissolved Congress and made him- 
self dictator. Afterward he was a 
conspicuous advocate of Huerta, and 
in published interviews of a decid- 
edly undiplomatic character he criti- 
cized the policy of the United States. 
This caused resentment at Washing- 
ton, and was the subject .of diplo- 
matic conferences at London. Our 
Government had hoped for the moral 
support of the British Government 
and was disappointed. Sir Lionel says 
Americans do not understand Mexi- 
can character or appreciate the seri- 
ousness of the situation in Mexico. 
Huerta convoked the diplomats on 
the 23d and said to them that under 
no conditions would he be a candi- 
date for the Presidency. If elected 
he would not accept the office. Be- 
cause of the political movement in 
support of him, however, there was 
doubt as to his sincerity. He re- 
ferred to President Wilson in terms 
of the greatest respect, and exprest 
unbounded admiration for the people 
and institutions of the United 
States, but added that the characters 
of the American and the Mexican 
peoples differed so fundamentally 
that American methods of demo- 
cratic government could not be ap- 
plied in his country. These remarks 
were almost an echo of the exprest 
opinions of Sir Lionel Carden, and it 
was recalled that Sir Lionel had been 
in conference with him before they 
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were uttered. Huerta also said that 
the best government for Mexico was 
government by the few. If the 
United States, he added, should fail 
to recognize the present Government 
it might cause a crisis which would 
bring Washington face to face with 
the Governments at London, Paris 
and Berlin, and lead either to the 
setting aside of the Monroe Doctrine 
or to the appalling injustice of 
armed intervention. 

Two days later it was known at 
Washington that Mr. Wilson was 
preparing a statement for publica- 
tion or to be used in diplomatic 
notes, explicitly defining the policy 
of our Government and leaving no 
room for doubt as to our views con- 
cerning European interference. 


After his removal 
from office ex-Gov- 
ernor Sulzer, of 
New York, returned to his home in 
the great city and was greeted there 
as a popular hero. He accepted a 
nomination for the Assembly, or 
House, from the Progressive party 
in a city district. This nomination 
had been opposed by the party’s 
state chairman. His election—it is to 
fill a vacancy—is predicted with 
much confidence. In the newspapers 
were published long statements or 
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It seems probable that no President was legally 
chosen in the election held last Sunday. In this 
case, and indeed in any case, Huerta’s grasp 
on Mexico is little likely to be broken. 


interviews in which he reviewed his 
relations with Tammany. Murphy, 
the Tammany leader, he said, had 
sought to control his appointments 
while he was Governor, had offered 
him money to pay his debts,.and had 
threatened him with destruction if 
he should refuse to be controlled. 
Murphy resented his pursuit and ex- 
posure of corrupt Tammany office 
holders. Concerning one appointment 
—for which Murphy proposed his 
own partner in a great contracting 
business—Murphy had said to him, 
“It is Gaffney or war.” And the 
Tammany leader had offered to stop 
the impeachment proceedings if he 
would check the investigation of 
Tammany thieves. The story cov- 
ered several newspaper pages and 
abounded in details. 

In it the Tammany candidate for 
Mayor, Edward E. McCall, was 
sharply attacked. McCall, Sulzer as- 
serted, came to Albany as Murphy’s 
agent and go-between. The ex-Gov- 
ernor’s wife said that McCall had 
urged her to induce the Governor to 
obey Murphy’s commands, saying 
that he must do this or “be de- 
stroyed.” To all these statements 
have been added the speeches of 
John A. Hennessy, who was Sulzer’s 
auditor and who conducted graft in- 
vestigations which have yielded sev- 
eral indictments. Hennessy has a 
large fund of information and he 
makes effective use of it. The cam- 
paign has become one of much bit- 
terness. Judge McCall says that Sul- 
zer and Hennessy are liars. Murphy 
has not yet replied to their charges, 
among which is one that McCall paid 
a large sum for his seat on the 
bench. The political effect of the con- 
troversy has been a growing convic- 
tion that McCall will surely be de- 
feated. Betting, even if an objection- 
able practise, sometimes indicates 
the drift of political campaigns. A 
few weeks ago the odds were per- 
sistently in favor of McCall. But 
now they are much more emphatical- 
ly in favor of his opponent, Mr. 
Mitchel, the fusion candidate. 


— , “All Philadel- 
Fighting the Machine phia_ against 


in Philadelphia two  contract- 


ors,” is the slogan of the Philadel- 
phia Fusion campaign to wrest the 
city from the control of the Repub- 
lican machine. Republican primary 
registration was overwhelmingly 
greater than that of all other parties, 
and the Fusion workers are devoting 
their energies to a whirlwind finish 
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on account of 
personal  disa- 
greements. It 
has nominated 
an independent 
ticket. Thirty of 
47 Select Coun- 
cilmen and all 
84 Common 
Councilmen are 
to be elected. 
Keystoners are 
in fusion’ in 
many of the 
wards and Fu- 
sion control of 
the Common 
Council is con- 
sidered possible. 

The Republi- 
cans were so 
confident of vic- 
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THE POPULAR TRIUMPH OF AN IMPEACHED GOVERNOR 
William Sulzer, on his return to New York City after his removal from 
office by the High Court of Impeachment, found himself a popular idol 
and a candidate for office. The rapidly rising sentiment against Tammany 
has found expression in wild demonstrations for Sulzer on New York’s 


East Side. 


of the campaign in order to get out 
their entire vote on November 4. 

In 1911, with a similar preponder- 
ance of Republican registration, the 
Fusionists elected Mayor Blanken- 
burg. Then, however, there was a 
split in the organization ranks. 

The Mayor’s term is only half 
over, but the present fight is to ex- 
tend to other departments of the city 
government the reforms he has in- 
augurated, to control the Councils, 
and to replace political administra- 
tion by- business management. The 
Mayor claims that while his depart- 
ments have saved money the Coun- 
cils have wasted it. The organization 
makes a counter plea of economy, as 
in New York, and prophesies a ris- 
ing tax rate if Fusion wins. Charges 
of past rapid transit, gas and paving 
graft and of present control of the 
Councils are made against State 
Senator James P. McNichol and 
Representative William S. Vare, con- 
tractors, by the Fusionists. 

The offices of District’ Attorney, 
City Treasurer, Register of Wills 
and Receiver of Taxes are the back- 
bone of the ticket. Washington party 
(Progressive) candidates are the 
Fusion nominees for the first and 
second and Democratic candidates 


for the third and fourth. Fusionists - 


were handicapped in effecting this 
combination by the slow count of 
primary ballots, which was dragged 
out for weeks—intentionally, it is 
charged. The Keystone party, one of 
the original “anti-machine” move- 
ments, representative of independ- 
ents of all parties, was accorded no 
representation, ostensibly on account 
of its slight strength, but evidently 


tory that they 
named well-rec- 
ognized organi- 
zation men for 
their ticket, in 
the belief that 
concession was unnecessary, ‘and the 
machine still looks for a repetition 
of its former successes. 


Z An explosion in 

Many Lives the Stag Cajion 

Lost mine of the Daw- 

son Coal Company, in Northern New 

Mexico, about 50 miles from Trini- 
dad, Colorado, 


that ample provision for the protec- 
tion of the employees had been made. 
Two days after the explosion 23 men 
had been taken out alive but severely 
injured, and the bodies of 38 had 
been recovered. It was then thought 
that the remaining 223 were dead. 

A special troop train bearing 179 
officers and men of the 170th U. S. 
Coast Artillery, on their way from 
Mobile to the Alabama State Fair, 
plunged thru a trestle near State 
Line, Mississippi, on the 19th. Three 
coaches fell 60 feet into a ravine. 
Twenty enlisted men were killed, and 
it is said that 20 of the 102 who 
were injured will soon die. 

A series of tornadoes swept over 
Southern Louisiana before daybreak 
on the 23d, causing much loss of life 
and property. The latest reports say 
that 32 persons were killed and 
about 200 injured. Nearly all of the 
victims were negroes, whose planta- 
tion cabins were wrecked. The prop- 
erty loss in New Orleans was $500,- 
000, but no one was killed there. 


We have come in 
recent years to 
look to Princeton 
for educational innovations, espe- 
cially in efforts to recover and adapt 
to American conditions the forms of 
the older English colleges from 
which our own have sprung. In 1902 
Dean Andrew Fleming West visited 


The Materialization 
of a Vision 





on the 22d, im- 
prisoned the en- 
tire day shift, 
284 men. Many 
of these were 
Greeks or Bul- 
garians, and a 
c on siderable 
number had re- 
cently returned | 
from the Bal- 
kans, where 
they fought in 
the wars. Relief 
work for the 
unfortunate mi- 
ners was diffi- 
cult and danger- 
ous, but it was 
carried on with 
energy. Around 
the mouth of 
the tunnel en- 
trance were 
hundreds of the 
mothers, wives 
and children of 
the entombed 
men. The mine 














had been re- 
garded as one 
of the safest in 
the country, and 
it was thought 
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A BOMBSHELL IN THE TAMMANY CAMP 


John A. Hennessy, who, under Governor Sulzer, had investigated certain 

state departments run by Tammany appointees, is introducing pepper and 

ginger into the New York City campaign. His searching questions of Mr. 
Murphy make good campaign material. 
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PRINCETON’S NEW GRADUATE COLLEGE 
On the left is the great Procter dining nok: an the right the Cleveland Memorial Tower, 273 
igh. 


England with this in view and re- 
turned particularly imprest with the 
advantages of two features of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the system of 


personal instruction by tutors and 
the intimate association of the stu- 
dents thru their daily life together 
in the colleges. The first of these 


ideas was taken up enthusiastically 
by President Wilson and promptly 
put into effect in the Princeton pre- 
ceptorial system. The other idea took 
the form of a graduate residential 
college housed in a Gothic quad- 
rangle, and this plan as presented by 
Dean West in a handsomely illus- 
trated volume at first received the 
approval of President Wilson in a 
preface to the book, tho later he 
opposed it on the ground that it was 
undemocratic. But his retirement 
from Princeton to enter upon a po- 
litical career, and the receipt by the 
university of several large gifts and 
bequests, left the way clear for the 
construction of. the group of grad- 
uate buildings which was dedicated 
last week, in the presence of many 
American and foreign scholars. 

The University of Paris was rep- 
resented by Emile Boutroux, Berlin 
by Alois Riehl, Cambridge by 
Arthur Shipley, Oxford by Arthur 
D. Godley, and Columbia by Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, all of whom 
brought messages of congratulation. 
Ex-President Taft, appearing on the 
program as Professor in Yale Uni- 
versity, delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress on the character of Grover 
Cleveland, at the conclusion of 
which a flag—the same as for- 
merly waved over the White House 
—was unfurled above the Cleveland 
Memorial Tower which dominates 
the quadrangle. 


“The a iaiitains Those who doubt- 
ed and even fierce- 
Graduate College ly opposed the 
selection of the golf links site must 
now be convinced of the suitability 
of this location for the group of 
buildings. It obviously fits in there 
and already seems to have been 
established for ages. Like the rest of 
the newer buildings of Princeton, 
these were designed by R. A. Cram, 
and while they follow the established 
forms of the English collegiate 
Gothic, they do not, like, for in- 
stance, some of the University of 
Chicago buildings, imitate their 
models exactly. The rough-hewn 
blocks of stone in brown, yellow 
and greenish tints are. set irregu- 
larly in thick seams of mortar, 
and the interior rooms open upon 
the quadrangle thru narrow win- 
dows of square leaded panes. The 
great dining hall, the gift of William 
Cooper Procter, is lighted above the 
“high table” with a magnificent win- 
dow in blue and gold, and the oak of 
panels and rafters is artfully aged 
to harmonize with the stone of the 
walls. The tower beyond is the gift 
of M. Taylor Pyne, who, as chair- 
man of the Graduate College com- 
mittee of the trustees, has been en- 
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thusiastic in his support of the 
movement from its) inception. The 
bequests of $350,000 from. Mrs. 
Thompson-Swann and of $2,000,000 
from I. C. Wyman have been partly 
spent on the buildings, but more put 
into endowment. 

In external aspect the buildings 
might be mistaken for those of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, but when we 
look at the students’ quarters the 
resemblance vanishes, for each of 
the Princeton rooms is heated hy 
steam, lighted by electricity, and 
provided with a bathroom. Notwith- 
tanding the convenience and beauty 
of this residence hall, the prices are 
no higher than are charged at other 
institutions for vastly inferior ac- 
commodations; $8.33 to $12.50 a 
week includes board and _ every- 
thing except personal laundry. So 
much has been said about “plain liv- 
ing and high thinking” that people 
have come to regard them as insepa- 
rable correlatives, and to assume 
that “plain thinking and high -liv- 
ing” was the only alternative for 
college students. But Princeton be- 
lieves and now has the opportunity 
to demonstrate that beauty of en- 
vironment and comfort of living are 
not necessarily incompatible with 
mental strength and vigor. 


The President has 
signed the Urgent 
Deficiency Appro- 
priation bill, which carries a rider 
exempting the appointments of dep- 
uty marshals and deputy collectors 


Exempted from 
Merit Rules 
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SPEAKERS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE PRINCETON GRADUATE COLLEGE 
Francis Landey Patton, ex-president of Princeton University and ex-president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary; William Howard Taft, ex-president of the United States and professor in 
Yale University; John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton University, and Andrew Fleming 

West, dean of the Graduate School. 


of internal revenue from the re- 
quirements of the eivil service merit 
rules. His signature was accom- 
panied by the following written 
statement: 


I am convinced, after a careful ex- 
amination of the facts, that the offices 
of deputy collectors and deputy mar- 
shals were never intended to be includ- 
ed under the ordinary provisions of the 
Civil Service law. The control of the 
whole method and spirit of the admin- 


istration of the proviso in this bill, 
which concerns the appointment of 
these officers, is no less entirely in my 
hands now than it was before the bill 
became law. My warm advocacy and 
support both of the principle and of the 
bona fide practise of civil service reform 
is known to the whole country, and 
there is no danger that the spoils prin- 
ciple will creep in with my approval or 
connivance. 


He has power to require the offices 
in question to be filled by selection 














THE QUADRANGLE OF THE PRINCETON GRADUATE COLLEGE 
This peaceful academic retreat stands upon the battlefield where Washington defeated the British 136 years ago. 
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from the civil service lists. All the 
members of the Civil Service Com- 
mission recently went to the White 
House, protested against this rider, 
and reminded him of his power to 
make it ineffective. The National 
Civil Service Reform League said in 
its official organ, before the bill was 
signed, that the facts called for 
“the sharp rebuke of a Presidential 
veto.” 


At the beginning 
of last week Presi- 
dent Wilson, in a 
letter to Representative Underwood, 
said that passage of the currency bill 
was assured. He was confident that 
it would be reported from the Senate 
committee by the first week in No- 
vember and would be past after two 
or three weeks’ debate. His confi- 
dence was due to his conferences 
with Democratic and Republican 
senators. It was understood that he 
was willing that the bill should be 
modified by reducing the number of 
regional reserve banks from twelve 
to six, or even to five, and by exclud- 
ing members of the Cabinet from 
the central board. Mr. Mann, the Re- 
publican leader in the House, said 
the bill could not pass before Febru- 
ary, and that it would not pass be- 
fore June, if the President should 
insist upon action at the present 
special session. There were indica- 
tions that the Senate committee 
would report in favor of excluding 


Mr. Vanderlip’s 
Currency Plan 

















GRAND ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 
Germany’s Naval Secretary of State, who has 
turned a cold shoulder upon Winston Churchill’s 
proposal on behalf of England for a year’s naval 
holiday, with the words, “Is not Germany then 

to have a fleet for her protection?” 


Cabinet officers from the central 
board, and of reducing the number 
of regional reserve institutions. 

The situation was very perceptibly 
changed on the 23d, when Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the National 
City Bank, of New York, the largest 
bank in the country, laid before the 
Senate committee, at the request of 
several members of it, a plan for a 
new bill, radically differing from the 
one in hand. This bill provides for 
one Federal reserve bank, chartered 
by the Government, with $100,000,- 
000 of capital stock, which would 
either be owned by the Government, 
or offered, without voting power, to 
the public. This bank would have 
twelve branches, and would be con- 
trolled exclusively by the Govern- 
ment. It would be organized by an 
appointed committee of five, and this 
committee would locate the branches. 
Control would be vested in seven 
directors appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate, 
and at least three of them must be 
men of wide financial and banking 
experience. The seven would appoint 
for each branch an executive com- 
mittee of seven, including three with 
banking qualifications. The bank 
would be the Government’s fiscal 
agent and would issue circulating 
notes secured by 50 per cent in gold 
and 100 per cent in rediscounted 
paper. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s plan ,commended 
itself to a majority of the commit- 
tee. The prevailing belief was that it 
had the support of eight and possi- 
sibly nine of the thirteen members. 
But President Wilson firmly opposed 
it and supported the bill which the 
Senate had received from the House. 
It could be seen that, with a major- 
ity of the committee favoring the 
new plan, which permitted no com- 
promise with the House if the Sen- 
ate should accept it and send it to 
conference, enactment of a currency 
law at the present session might be 
prevented. 


New York Bankers gle yey 

in Nicaragua Seligman & Co., 
bankers, of New York, have bought 
from the Republic of Nicaragua 51 
per cent of the stock of the Pacific 
Railways of Nicaragua and 51 per 
cent of the stock of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua. At the same 
time they discounted at par $1,060,- 
000 of one-year treasury bills of the 
republic. These bear interest at 6 
per cent and are secured by a lien on 
the customs revenue, which has been 
doubled in the last two years with- 
out any increase of rates, under the 
administration of an American col- 
lector, Colonel Ham. The Govern- 
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ENGLAND’S NEW CHIEF JUSTICE 


The appoinmetnt of Sir Rufus Isaacs to suc- 
ceed Lord Alverstone has aroused more than 
ordinary interest for several reasons. He is the 
first Jew to rise to the highest position in the 
English judiciary, from which Jews were ex- 
cluded altogether half a century ago. As Attor- 
ney-General he has had to bear the brunt of the 
attacks recently made on the Liberal Ministry 
because of the investment by some of its mem- 
bers in Marconi stock at the time when the 
Government was entering into a contract, with 
the wireless company. 


ment holds the remainder of the 
bank and railway stock. The United 
States Secretary of State has the 
privilege of appointing one director 
of the bank and one member of the 
railway company’s board. This last 
named director will act as Railway 
Examiner, making confidential re- 
ports to both governments. The rail- 
way is the only one in Nicaragua. 
Its capital is $5,300,000, it is 165 
miles long, and it extends from Co- 
rinto, on the Pacific coast,:to Mana- 
gua (the capital) and thence to 
Granada. 

It is evident that the bankers have 
the moral support of our Govern- 
ment, and this transaction indicates 
the policy of President Wilson. Nica- 
ragua still hopes for a ratification at 
Washington of the treaty conveying 
to the United States, for $3,000,000, 
the exclusive right to construct an 
interoceanic canal on the Nicaragua 
route, with certain small islands and 
a naval base on the Bay of Fonseca. 


The Scandinavian 
countries are 
granting the ballot 
to women as rapidly as possible. 
Norway as the most democratic was 
naturally the leader and women 
have not only elected representatives 
to the Storthing, or parliament, but 
have served as members of it. In 
1911 the Norwegian women were 
fully -enfranchised by receiving the 
municipal suffrage. In Sweden a 
woman suffrage bill forms part of 
the Government program as present- 


Equal Suffrage 
in Iceland 
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ed in the speech from the throne on 
January 12, 1913. In Denmark, last 
December, a Government bill to 
amend the constitution by granting 
the vote to all women over twenty- 
five was past by a large majority. 

And now Iceland is about to attain 
its long desire, home rule, and with 
it political equality. The Separatist 
movement which has been rapidly 
gaining ground in Denmark for the 
last five years has accomplished its 
aim and the new constitution for 
Iceland, which is to be voted upon 
next Easter, gives to the inhabitants 
of the island complete control of all 
internal affairs. Bills involving ques- 
tions of state must be submitted to 
the Danish Government for approv- 
al. The Icelandic parliament, the 
Alting, past a woman suffrage bill 
in 1911, but before it came into ef- 
fect it had to be past again by par- 
liament two years later. An inde- 
pendent university for Iceland was 
established at Reykjavik, the capital, 
on July 30, 1912. Iceland has an area 
of 40,437 square miles and is there- 
fore about the size of Virginia. The 
population, however, is much less, 
only 85,089 in 1911. 

This peaceful settlement of the 
home rule question contrasts strong- 
ly with the noise and bluster now, 
as always in the past, aroused by 
the analogous Irish question. 


The annual Mo- 
honk Conference, 
after being called 
for thirty years by Albert K. Smi- 
ley, was called last week by Mr. 
Daniel Smiley, who succeeds his late 
uncle. The conference was really 
startled by the recitals of the 
wrongs inflicted on the five so-called 
civilized tribes of Oklahoma. When 
the Indian Territory was incorpor- 
ated into the new state its represen- 
tatives solemnly promised to safe- 
guard the rights of the Indians. 
This promise has not been kept. In- 
deed, it has been the effort of the 
legislature and of the delegation in 
Congress to remove all safeguards 
and separate the Indians from their 
homesteads and reservations as soon 
as possible. The discovery of oil on 
Indian lands has made it more diffi- 
cult to maintain Indian rights. It 
has been impossible for judges of 
probate to protect the rights of In- 
dian children and thousands of chil- 
dren have been robbed of their prop- 
erty by those appointed their guard- 
ians. Very rapidly the Indians are 
being reduced to beggary. The re- 
strictions on the sale of their allot- 
ted lands have been largely removed, 
and Congress is asked to remove 
them further. The conference pro- 
tested against the further removal 


An Indian 
Conference 


of the remaining restrictions, but 
would have all competent Indians, 
like three men in Congress with a 
fraction of Indian blood, given their 
share in tribal funds; also that 
the lease of their homesteads and 
lands be under the supervision of the 
Indian Bureau, as many have been 
wheedled into such leases and made 
vagrants. It was urged in the puat- 
form adopted that the United States 
ought to supplement the work of the 
courts of Oklahoma in protecting the 
rights of Indian wards, and such ap- 
propriation was asked for. There are 
before a single probate judge as 
many as a thousand applications to 
be made guardians of Indian chil- 
dren, and it is impossible to give 
them proper scrutiny. There ap- 
peared a general impression that the 
new Indian Commissioner, Hon. 
Cato Sells, of Texas, formerly, we 
believe, of Minnesota, is a strong 
and able man, who has the interests 
of the Indians deeply ‘at heart, and 
who has surrounded himself with 
assistants of much experience and 
high character. The officials in the 
Indian service in Oklahoma have 
been bitterly assailed by those who 
are in league with those who rob the 
Indians, and they have done excel- 
lent work, considering their lack of 
power. For those Indians called “un- 
restricted,” who have the right to 
dispose of their holdings, including 
all former slaves and all half-breeds, 
very little can be done. Many of 
them are ignorant, many children, 
and it is these that are a prey of de- 
signing men; and the Oklahoma 
delegation would remove the restric- 
tions from the full-bloods also. 


It was very much 
in evidence in the 
sessions of the con- 
ference at Lake Mohonk that there 
was practically no sentiment in favor 
of any hasty withdrawal by our Gov- 
ernment from the Philippine Islands 
or from Porto Rico. It is true that 
a single paper was read by a Porto 
Rican in favor of independence, but 
not a single American speaker, 
whether an official of our Govern- 
ment or a mission worker or a vis- 
itor at the Islands would consider 
the proposition of withdrawal, and 
the single speaker in favor of it was 
balanced by a native merchant who 
protested against it. The utterance 
of the conference was exprest in the 
platform adopted, which heartily ap- 
proved the extension of self-govern- 
ment just as fast as possible. There 
was a difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of President Wilson’s execu- 
tive order which gives the Philippine 
upper house, as well as the lower, an 
elected native majority, but the hope 
was exprest that it would not prove 
a peril, altho it is not easy to with- 
draw a liberty once given. As one 
speaker said, he would like to see 
how a movement would fare which 
should attempt to take away the 
right of suffrage from women in 
Oregon. 

The conference heard appeals for 
the giving of American citizenship 
to Porto Ricans, and fully approved 
it. The plea was exprest that a more 
troublous period politically might 
supervene in Porto Rico following a 
financial depression which is antici- 
pated from danger to the sugar and 
tobacco industries. 


The Filipinos and 
Porto Ricans 
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A REAL PHOTOGRAPH OF A REAL SHIPWRECK 
This photograph was taken from the deck of the North German Lloyd steamer “Berlin,” which 
rescued the crew of the four-masted schooner “Margery Brown” as she was sinking 200 miles 
off Sandy Hook. TheThe white arrow points out the life boat in which Captain Joseph Walker 
and his crew of five escaped just in time. 
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Last week Professor Bergson ex- 
plained the mechanism of dreaming 
and showed how the obscure sensa- 
tions of sight, touch and hearing 
which reach ‘us even during sleep 
furnish the basis for our dreams. In 
the following article he continues the 
exposition of his theory and explains 
how our memories fit into this 
framework and so complete the 
dream, a process similar to that of 
ordinary perception except that the 
critical faculty is less vigilant than 
in a waking state. Thus, light flash- 
ing upon the closed eyes may give 
rise to a dream of fire; the recumbent 
posture and consequent absence of 
pressure on the soles of the feet give 
us the idea of flight thru the air. 
Professor Bergson believes that 
memory is imperishable, that all that 
we have thought, felt and experi- 
enced in past life is in some way 
stored up and may under favorable 
circumstances be revived. Thus his 
theory of dreams, as will be ob- 
served forms a consistent part of 
Bergson’s philosophy of life, accord- 
ing to which the totality of the past 
is involved in the present as a rolling 
snowball gathers up all that is in its 
path.—THE EDITOR. 


the philosopher Plotinus, inter- 

preter and continuator of 

Plato, explains to us how men 
come to life. Nature, he says, 
sketches the living bodies, but 
sketches them only. Left to her own 
forces she can never complete the 
task. On the other hand, souls in- 
habit the world of Ideas. Incapable 
in themselves of acting, not even 
thinking of action, they float beyond 
space and beyond time. But,. among 
all the bodies, there are some which 
specially respond by their form to 
the aspirations of some particular 
souls; and among these souls there 
are those which recognize themselves 
in some particular body. The body, 
which does not come altogether via- 
ble from the hand of nature, rises 
toward the soul which might give it 
complete life; and the soul, looking 
upon the body and believing that it 
perceives its own image as in a mir- 
ror, and attracted, fascinated by the 
image, lets itself fall. It falls, and 
this fall is life. I may compare to 
these detached souls the memories 
plunged in the obscurity of the un- 
conscious. On the other hand, our 
nocturnal sensations resemble these 
incomplete bodies. The sensation is 
warm, colored, vibrant and almost 
living, but vague. The memory is 
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BIRTH OF A DREAM 


BY HENRI BERGSON 


OF THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE 





PROFESSOR BERGSON AND MRS. BERGSON 


At their summer home near St. Cergue 
on Lake Geneva 


complete, but airy and lifeless. The 
sensation wishes to find a form on 
which to mold the vagueness of its 
contours. The memory would obtain 
matter to fill it, to ballast it, in short 
to realize it. They are drawn toward 
each other; and the phantom mem- 
ory, incarnated in‘ the sensation 
which brings to it flesh and blood, 
becomes a being with a life of its 
own, a dream. 

The birth of a dream is then no 
mystery. It resembles the birth of all 
our perceptions. The mechanism of 
the dream is the same, in general, as 
that of normal perception. When we 
perceive a real object, what we actu- 
ally see—the sensible matter of our 
perception—is very little in com- 
parison with what our memory 
adds to it. When you read a book, 
when you look thru your news- 
paper, do you suppose that all the 
printed letters really come into your 
consciousness? In that case the 
whole day would hardly be long 
enough for you to read a paper. The 
truth is that you see in each word 
and even in each member of a phrase 
only some letters or even some char- 
acteristic marks, just enough to per- 
mit you to divine the rest. All of the 
rest, that you think you see, you real- 
ly give yourself as an hallucination. 
There are numerous and decisive ex- 
periments which leave no doubt on 
this point. I will cite only those of 
Goldscheider and Miiller. These ex- 
perimenters wrote or printed some 
formulas in common use, “Positively 
no admission”; “Preface to the 
fourth edition,” etc. But they took 
care to write the words incorrectly, 
changing and, above all, omitting let- 
ters. These sentences were exposed 
in a darkened room. The person who 
served as the subject of the experi- 
ment was placed before them and did 
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not know, of course, what had been 
written. Then the inscription was il- 


_luminated by the electric light for a 


very short time, too short for the ob- 
server to be able to perceive really 
all the letters. They began by deter- 
mining experimentally the time nec- 
essary for seeing one letter of the al- 
phabet. It was then easy to arrange 
it so that the observer could not per- 
ceive more than eight or ten letters, 
for example, of the thirty or forty 
letters composing the formula. Usu- 
ally, however, he read the entire 
phrase without difficulty. But that is 
not for us the most instructive point 
of this experiment. 

If the observer is asked what are 
the letters that he is sure of having 
seen, these may be, of course, the let- 
ters really written, but there may be 
also absent letters, either letters that 
we replaced by others or that have 
simply been omitted. Thus an observ- 
er will see quite distinctly in full 
light a letter which does not exist, 
if this letter, on account of the gen- 
eral sense, ought to enter into the 
phrase. The characters which have 
really affected the eye have been util- 
ized only to serve as an indication to 
the unconscious memory of the ob- 
server. This memory, discovering the 
appropriate remembrance, i. e., find- 
ing the formula to which these char- 
acters give a start toward realiza- 
tion, projects the remembrance ex- 
ternally in an hallucinatory form. It 
is this remembrance, and not the 
words themselves, that the observer 
has seen. It is thus demonstrated 
that rapid reading is in great part a 
work of divination, but not of ab- 
stract divination. It is an externali- 
zation of memories which take ad- 
vantage, to a certain extent, of the 
partial realization that they find here 
and there in order to completely real- 
ize themselves. 


MEMORY AIDS PERCEPTION 


Thus, in the waking state and in 
the knowledge that we get of the 
real objects which surround us, an 
operation is continually going on 
which is of quite the same nature as 
that of the dream. We perceive mere- 
ly a sketch of the object. This sketch 
appeals to the complete memory, and 
this complete memory, which by it- 
self was either unconscious or simply 
in the thought state, profits by the 
occasion to come out. It is this kind 
of hallucination, inserted and fitted 
into a real frame, that we perceive. It 
is a shorter process: it is very much 
quicker done than to see the thing it- 
self. Besides, there are many inter- 
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esting observations to be made upon 
the conduct and attitude of the mem- 
ory images during this operation. It 
is not necessary to suppose that they 
are in our memory in a state of inert 
impressions. They are like the steam 
in a boiler, under more or less ten- 
sion. 

At the moment when the perceived 
sketch calls them forth, it is as if 


‘they were then grouped in families 


according to their relationship and 
resemblances. There are experiments 
of Miinsterberg, earlier than those 
of Goldscheider and Miiller, which 
appear to me to confirm this hypo- 
thesis, altho they were made for a 
very different purpose. Miinsterberg 
wrote the words correctly; they 
were, besides, not common phrases; 
they were isolated words taken by 
chance. Here again the word was 
exposed during the time too short 
for it to be entirely perceived. Now, 
while the: observer was looking at 
the written word, some one spoke in 
his ear another word of a very 
different significance. This is what 
happened: the observer declared that 
he had seen a word which was not 
the written word, but which resem- 
bled it in its general form, and 
which besides recalled, by its mean- 
ing, the word which was spoken in 
his ear. For example, the word writ- 
ten was “tumult” and the word 
spoken was “railroad.” The observer 
read “tunnel.” The written word was 
“Trieste” and the spoken word was 
the German “Verzweiflung” (de- 
spair). The observer read “Trost,” 
which signifies “consolation.” It is as 
if the word “railroad,” pronounced 
in the ear, wakened, without our 
knowing it, hopes of conscious reali- 
zation in a crowd of memories which 
have some relationship with the idea 
of “railroad” (car, rail, trip, etc.). 
But this is only a hope, and the mem- 
ory which succeeds in coming into 
consciousness is that which the actu- 
al present sensation had already be- 
gun to realize. 

Such is the mechanism of true per- 
ception, and such is that of the 
dream. In both cases there are, on 
one hand, real impressions made 
upon the organs of sense, and upon 
the other memories which encase 
themselves in the impression and 
profit by its vitality to return again 
to life. : 

But, then, what is the essential 
difference between perceiving and 
dreaming? What is sleep? I do not 
ask, of course, how sleep can be ex- 
plained physiologically. That is a spe- 
cial question, and besides is far from 
being settled. I ask what is sleep 
psychologically; for our mind con- 
tinues to exercize itself when we are 
asleep, and it exercizes itself as we 


have just seen on elements analogous 
to those of waking, on sensations and 
memories; and also in an analogous 
manner combines them. Nevertheless 
we have on the one hand normal per- 
ception, and on the other the dream. 
What is the difference, I repeat? 
What are the psychological charac- 
teristics of the sleeping state? 

We must distrust theories. There 
are a great many of them on this 
point. Some say that sleep consists 
in isolating oneself from the external 
world, in closing the senses to outside 
things. But we have shown that our 
senses continue to act during sleep, 
that they provide us with the outline, 
or at least the point of departure, of 
most of our dreams. Some say: “To 
go to sleep is to stop the action of the 
superior faculties of the mind,” and 
they talk of a kind of momentary 
paralysis of the higher centers. I do 
not think that this is much more ex- 
act. In a dream we become no doubt 
indifferent to logic, but not incapa- 
ble of logic. There are dreams when 
we reason with correctness and even 
with subtlety. I might almost say, at 
the risk of seeming paradoxical, that 
the mistake of the dreamer is often 
in reasoning too much. He would 
avoid the absurdity if he would re- 
main a simple spectator of the pro- 
cession of images which compose his 
dream. But when he strongly desires 
to explain it, his explanation, intend- 
ed to bind together incoherent im- 
ages, can be nothing more than a bi- 
zarre reasoning which verges upon 
absurdity. I recognize, indeed, that 
our superior intellectual faculties are 
relaxed in sleep, that generally the 
logic of a dreamer is feeble enough 
and often resembles a mere parody 
of logic. But one might say as much 
of all of our faculties during sleep. 
It is then not by the abolition of 
reasoning, any more than by the 
closing of the senses, that we charac- 
terize dreaming. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


Something else is essential. We 
need something more than theories. 
We need an intimate contact with the 
facts. One must make the decisive ex- 
periment upon oneself. It is neces- 
sary that on coming out of a dream, 
since we cannot analyze ourselves in 
the dream itself, we should watch 
the transition from sleeping to wak- 
ing, follow upon the transition as 
closely as possible, and try to express 
by words what we experience in this 
passage. This is very difficult, but 
may be accomplished by forcing the 
attention. Permit, then, the writer to 
take an example from his own per- 
sonal experience, and to tell of a re- 
cent dream as well as what was 
accomplished on coming out of the 
dream. 


Now the dreamer dreamed that he 
was speaking before an assembly, 
that he was making a political speech 
before a political assembly. Then in 
the midst of the auditorium a mur- 
mur rose. The murmur augmented; 
it became a muttering. Then it be- 
came a roar, a frightful tumult, and 
finally there resounded from all parts 
timed to a uniform rhythm the cries, 
“Out! Out!” At that moment he wak- 
ened. A dog was baying in a neigh- 
boring garden, and with each one of 
his “Wow, wows” one of the cries of 
“Out! Out!” seemed to be identical. 
Well, here was the infinitesimal mo- 
ment which it is necessary to seize. 


THE DIALOG OF THE DUAL SELVES 

The waking ego, just reappearing, 
should turn to the dreaming ego, 
which is still there, and, during some 
instants at least, hold it, without let- 
ting it go. “I have caught you at it! 
You think it was a crowd shouting 
and it was a dog barking. Now, I 
shall not let go of you until you tell 
me just what you were doing!” To 
which the dreaming ego would 
answer, “I was doing nothing; and 
this is just where you and I differ 
from one another. You imagine 
that in order to hear a dog barking, 
and to know that it is a dog that 
barks, you have nothing to do. That 
is a great mistake. You accomplish, 
without suspecting it, a considerable 
effort. You take your entire memory, 
all your accumulated experience, and 
you bring this formidable mass of 
memories to converge upon a single 
point, in such a way as to insert ex- 
actly in the sounds you heard that 
one of your memories which is the 
most capable of being adapted to it. 
Nay, you must obtain a perfect ad- 
herence, for between the memory 
that you evoke and the crude sensa- 
tion that you perceive there must not 
be the least interval; otherwise you 
would be just dreaming. This ad- 
justment you can only obtain by an 
effort of the memory and an effort of 
the perceptions, just as if the tailor 
who is trying on a new coat pulls to- 
gether the pieces of cloth that he ad- 
justs to the shape of your body in or- 
der to pin them. You exert, then, con- 
tinually, every moment of the day, 
an enormous effort. Your life in a 
waking state is a life of labor, even 
when you think you are doing noth- 
ing, for at every minute you have to 
choose and every minute exclude. 
You choose among your sensations, 
since you reject from your conscious- 
ness a thousand subjective sensations 
which come back in the night when 
you sleep. You choose, and with ex- 
treme precision and delicacy, among 
your memories, since you reject all 
that do not exactly suit your present 
state. This choice which you continu- 
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ally accomplish, this adaptation, 
ceaselessly renewed, is the first and 
most essential condition of what is 
called common sense. But all this 
keeps you in a state of uninterrupt- 
ed tension. You do not feel it at the 
moment, any more than you feel the 
pressure of the atmosphere, but it fa- 
tigues you in the long run. Common 
sense is very fatiguing. 


WHAT THE DREAM SELF SAYS 

“So, I repeat, I differ from you 
precisely in that I do nothing. The 
effort that you give without cessa- 
tion I simply abstain from giving. 
In place of attaching myself to life, 
I detach myself from it. Everything 
has become indifferent to me. I have 
become disinterested in everything. 
To sleep is to become disinterested. 
One sleeps to the exact extent to 
which he becomes disinterested. A 
mother who sleeps by the side of her 
child will not stir at the sound of 
thunder, but the sigh of the child will 
wake her. Does she really sleep in re- 
gard to her child? We do not sleep in 
regard to what continues to interest 
us. 

“You ask me what it is that I do 
when I dream? I will tell you what 
you do when you are awake. You take 
me, the me of dreams, me the totality 
of your past, and you force me, by 
making me smaller and smaller, to 
fit into the little circle that you trace 
around your present action. That is 
what it is to be awake. That is what 
it is to live the normal psychical life. 
It is to battle. It is to will. As for 
the dream, have you really any need 
that I should explain it? It is the 
state into which you naturally fall 
when you let yourself go, when you 
no longer have the power to concen- 
trate yourself upon a single point, 
when you have ceased to will. What 
needs much more to be explained is 
the marvelous mechanism by which 
at any moment your will obtains in- 
stantly, and almost unconsciously, 
. the concentration of all that you 
have within you upon one and the 
same point, the point that interests 
you. But to explain this is the task 
of normal psychology, of the psy- 
chology of waking, for willing and 
waking are one and the same thing.” 

This is what the dreaming ego 
would say. And it would tell us a 
great many other things still if we 
could let it talk freely. But let us 
sum up briefly the essential differ- 
ence which separates a dream from 
the waking state. In the dream the 
same faculties are exercized as dur- 
ing waking, but they are in a state 
of tension in the one case, and of 
relaxation in the other. The dream 
consists of the entire mental life 
minus the tension, the effort and the 


bodily movement. We perceive still, 
we remember still, we reason still. 
All this can abound in the dream; 
for abundance, in the domain of the 
mind, does not mean effort. What re- 
quires an effort is the precision of 
adjustment. To connect the sound of 
a barking dog with the memory of a 
crowd that murmurs and shouts re- 
quires no effort. But in order that 
this sound should be perceived as the 
barking of a dog, a positive effort 
must be made. It is this force that 
the dreamer lacks. It is by that, and 
by that alone, that he is distin- 
guished from the waking man. 
From this essential difference can 
be drawn a great many others. We 
can come to understand the chief 
characteristics of the dream. But I 
can only outline the scheme of this 
study. It depends especially upon 
three points, which are: the inco- 
herence of dreams, the abolition of 
the sense of duration that often ap- 
pears to be manifested in dreams, 
and, finally, the order in which the 
memories present themselves to the 
dreamer, contending for the sensa- 
tions present where they are to be 
embodied. 
TRANSFORMATION SCENES IN DREAMS 
The incoherence of the dream 
seems to me easy enough to explain. 
As it is characteristic of the dream 
not to demand a complete adjust- 
ment between the memory image 
and the sensation, but on the con- 
trary, to allow some play between 
them, very different memories can 
suit the same sensation. For exam- 
ple, there may be in the field of 
vision a green spot with white 
points. This might be a lawn span- 
gled with white flowers. It might be 
a billiard table with its balls. It 
might be a host of other things be-~ 
side. These different memory im- 
ages, all capable of utilizing the 
same sensation, chase after it. Some- 
times they attain it, one after the 
other. And so the lawn becomes a 
billiard table, and we watch these 
extraordinary transformations. Of- 
ten it is at the same time, and alto- 
gether, that these memory images 
join the sensation, and then the lawn 
will be a billiard table. From this 
come those absurd dreams where an 
object remains as it is and at the 
same time becomes something else. 
As I have just said, the mind, con- 
fronted by these absurd visions, 
seeks an explanation and .often 
thereby aggravates the incoherence. 


DURATION IN DREAMS 
As for the abolition of the sense 
of time in many of our dreams, that 
is another effect of the same cause. 
In a few seconds a dream can pre- 
sent to us a series of events which 


will occupy, in the waking state, en- 
tire days. You know the example 
cited by M. Maury: it has become 
classic, and altho it has been con- 
tested of late, I regard it as prob- 
able, because of the great number of 
analogous observations that I have 
found scattered thru the literature 
of dreams. But this precipitation of 
the images is not at all mysterious. 
When we are awake we live a life in 
common with our fellows. Our atten- 
tion to this external and social life 
is the great regulator of the succes- 
sion of our internal states. It is like 
the balance wheel of a watch, which 
moderates and cuts into regular sec- 
tions the undivided, almost instan- 
taneous tension of the spring. It is 
this balance wheel which is lacking 
in the dream. Acceleration is no 
more than abundance a sign of force 
in the domain of the mind. It is, 
I repeat, the precision of adjust- 
ment that requires effort, and this is 
exactly what the dreamer lacks. He 
is no longer capable of that attention 
to life which is necessary in order 
that the inner may be regulated by 
the outer, and that the internal 
duration fit exactly into the general 
duration of things. 

It remains now to explain how the 
peculiar relaxation of the mind in 
the dream accounts for the prefer- 
ence given by the dreamer to one 
memory image rather than others, 
equally capable of being inserted 
into the actual sensations. There is a 
current prejudice to the effect that 
we dream mostly about the events 
which have especially preoccupied us 
during the day. This is sometimes 
true. But when the psychological life 
of the waking state thus prolongs 
itself into sleep, it is because we 
hardly sleep. A sleep filled with 
dreams of this kind would be a sleep 
from which we came out quite fa- 
tigued. In normal sleep our dreams 
concern themselves rather, other 
things being equal, with the thoughts 
which we have past thru rapidly 
or upon objects which we have per- 
ceived almost without paying atten- 
tion to them. If we dream about 
events of the same day, it is the 
most insignificant facts. and not the 
most important, which have the best 
chance of reappearing. 


THE FREUDIAN THEORY 


I agree entirely on this point with 
the observation of W. Robert, of 
Delage and of Freud. I was in the 
street, I was waiting for a street 
car, I stood beside the track and did 
not run the least risk. But if, at the 
moment when the street car past, 
the idea of possible danger had 
crost my mind or even if my body 
had instinctively recoiled. without 
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my having been conscious of feeling 
any fear, I might dream that night 
that the car had run over my body. 
I watch at the bedside of an invalid 
whose condition is hopeless. If at 
any moment, perhaps without even 
being aware of it, I had hoped 
against hope, I might dream that the 
invalid was cured. I should dream of 
the cure, in any case, more probably 
than that I should dream of the dis- 
ease. In short, the events which re- 
appear by preference in the dream 
are those of which we have thought 
most distractedly. What is there 
astonishing about that? The ego of 
the dream is an ego that is relaxed; 
the memories which it gathers most 
readily are the memories of relaxa- 
tion and distraction, those which do 
not bear the mark of effort. 

It is true that in very profound 
slumber the law that regulates the 
reappearance of memories may be 
very different. We know almost noth- 
ing of this profound slumber. The 


dreams which fill it are, as a general 
rule, the dreams which we forget. 
Sometimes, nevertheless, we recover 
something of them. And then it is a 
very peculiar feeling, strange, inde- 
scribable, that we experience. It 
seems to us that we have returned 
from afar in space and afar in time. 
These are doubtless very old scenes, 
scenes of youth or infancy that we 
live over then in all their details, 
with a mood which colors them and 
impregnates them with that fresh 
sensation of infancy and youth that 
we seek vainly to revive when awake. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


It is upon this profound slumber 
that psychology ought to direct its 
efforts, not only to study the mech- 
anism of unconscious memory, but 
to examine the more mysterious phe- 
nomena which are raised by “psy- 
chical research.” I do not dare ex- 
press an opinion upon phenomena of 
this class, but I cannot avoid attach- 


ing some importance to the observa- 
tions gathered by so rigorous a 
method and with such indefatigable 
zeal by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. If telepathy influences our 
dreams, it is quite likely that in this 
profound slumber it would have the 
greatest chance to manifest itself. 
But I repeat, I cannot express an 
opinion upon this point. I have gone 
forward with you as far as I can; I 
stop upon the threshold of the mys- 
tery. To explore the most secret 
depths of the unconscious, to labor 
in what I have just called the subsoil 
of consciousness, that will be the 
principal task of psychology in the 
century which is opening. I do not 
doubt that wonderful discoveries 
await it there, as important perhaps 
as have been in the preceding cen- 
turies the discoveries of the physical 
and natural sciences. That at least is 
the promise which I make for it, 
that is the wish that in closing I 
have for it. 
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HE big standing armies and big navies 

l produce the most amazing waste of 

both energy and money known among 
men since the beginning of things, and should 
be stopped. Every year there is money enough 
wasted in this way to feed, clothe and edu- 
cate every poor child on the globe. 

The only way to stop it is for the great na- 
tions to agree on gradual disarmament by 
percentages. Any three great Powers can 
force gradual disarmament: America, Great 
Britain and Germany can force it; or Amer- 
ica, France and Great Britain; or America, 
Germany and France; or Germany, France 
and Great Britain, etc., etc. 

We, being the strongest and richest nation 
on the globe, and holding the most impreg- 
nable geographic position, should lead in the 
movement. 

The foregoing is the substance of what | 
said at Louisville, Kentucky, Sunday, Octo- 


ber 5, in a speech glorifying the Kentuckians 
for winning the battle of the Thames a cen- 
tury before. 

Since that Winston Spencer Churchill, in a 
public speech, proposed that both Great Bri- 
tain and Germany should take a holiday for 
one year in building battleships. How the 
German Imperial Government will consider 
this proposition does not yet appear, tho the 
German press seems to be suspicious of Mr. 
Churchill. 

It would be a good thing if all the Powers 
would take a year’s holiday in building death 
engines. It would not change their relative 
strength at all. 

It would be a strange thing if Winston 
Spencer Churchill, lineal descendant of one 
of the greatest of all English speaking sol- 
diers, should earn the blessing vouchsafed to 
the peacemakers in the Sermon on_ the 
Mount. 
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the four pages following we present to our 
readers views of Hetch-Hetchy Valley, whose 
scenic marvels and sylvan beauty the city of San 
Francisco proposes to convert into a municipal water 
tank. The House of Representatives, as we pointed 
out in our issue of October 2, has already past a bill 
to enable San .Francisco to use the valley and 
the matter is now before the Senate. The Senate 
has set aside, by unanimous agreement, December 
1 to December 6 as a time to consider this bill. It 
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is therefore clear that the fate of one of the world’s 
beauty spots is now trembling in the balance. Every 
one interested should at once bring to bear upon 
the Senate whatever influence he may have by writ- 
ing or telegraphing his protest to the Senators from 
his state. To show how unanimous is the sentiment 
of the country against this exploitation we print 
herewith some extracts from the press of America. 
The San Francisco dailies alone seem favorable to 
the project.—THE EDITOR. 














Baltimore American: Let everybody 
east of the Rockies wake up and send in 
a protest against the Hetch-Hetchy 
grab game. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean: It looks as if 
every good American who thinks our 
national parks are worth while should 
bestir himself in defense of the Hetch- 
Hetchy. 


Boston Transcript: If San Francis- 
co succeeds in stealing the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley no doubt she will next 
want to cut down the redwood trees to 
obtain timber with which to dam it up. 


Pasadena News: How like an old 
story were the arguments used to con- 
vince the house that San Francisco is in 
dire necessity for water and that unless 
the Hetch-Hetchy bill was past our 
northern compatriots must perish from 
thirst. 


Nashville Democrat: San Francisco’s 
greedy demand for the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley past the House by an over- 
whelming majority. If there is any par- 
ticular reason why 500 square miles of 
a national park should be donated to 
that city, we have never seen it. 


New York World: The Senate’s post- 
ponement of the MHetch-Hetchy bill 
should be made indefinite. It is a bare- 
faced raid on the part of the city of 
San Francisco which would result, if 
successful, in ruining the natural 
beauty of one of the greatest of the 
nation’s parks. ° 


The Brooklyn Daily Standard Union: 
If the San Francisco “combine” breaks 
down the guards which the nation has 
placed around its Yosemite reserves 
and preserves, all others are in peril, 
and the whole conservation policy, 
which has gained its. place, fighting 
every step of the advance, goes by the 
board. 


Philadelphia Telegram: Why should 
the people of the United States make a 
present of. one. of their rarest natural 
treasures to the city of San Francisco? 
If Uncle Sam means to give away this 
priceless valley of Hetch-Hetchy to be- 
come a reservoir for one city, does he 
propose to do something equally hand- 
some for all the other cities of the na- 
tion? 

New York Tribune: 


The Hetch- 


Hetchy grab, conceived in greed and 

promoted thru misrepresentation, is a 

deadly menace not only to that one val- 

ley, “last, loveliest, exquisite, alone,” 
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but also to every inch of the national 
domain. It has been repulsed before. It 
should this time be defeated so thoroly 
as to give it no chance ever to appear 
again. 


Minneapolis Journal: The effect of 
this alliance reaches farther than Cali- 
fornia. It encourages attack on every 
coveted national reserve from the White 
to the Olympic Mountains. This local 
antagonism to conservation of public 
land to protect forest and natural 
wealth was dangerous enough without 
having it organized into a log-rolling 
combination. 


Denver Republican: There is a very 
strong public feeling in favor of keep- 
ing the nation’s parks intact, as heri- 
tages of pleasure. This feeling will grow 
stronger with the years and as the pub- 
lic makes a more general use of the 
parks. The cheapening of transporta- 
tion and the building of good automo- 
bile roads to the national parks are the 
elements that are going to make those 
places increase steadily in public favor. 


Mobile Register: Brigadier General 
Chittenden reported that the Hetch- 
Hetchy. supply would be in the nature 
of a luxury rather than a necessity; 
and down at the bottom comes out the 
suggestion that what San Francisco 
really is seeking is possession of a gi- 
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YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


More than half the park—the shaded portion— 
would be destroyed as a public playground by 
the grant, including the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
(3), which is wonderfully like Yosemite Valley 
(1), The Tuolumne Meadows (2), which John 
Muir calls the most delightful pleasure park in 
all the High Sierra, and the Grand Cajon of 
the Tuolumne (4) 


gantic water power, now owned poten- 
tially by the people of the United 
States, a privilege estimated by engi- 
neers to be worth $45,000,000, and for 
which San Francisco expects to pay 
comparatively nothing. 


San Francisco News Letter: Why are 
Mayor Rolph and the gentlemen asso- 
ciated with him not willing to put the 
water question on a practical business 
basis? Why do they persist in attempt- 
ing to force upon the taxpayers every 
possible burden which a gang of petty 
politicians or incompetent business men 
can devise? Why.do not the newspapers 
of the city assert themselves instead of 
passing over the blunder of the officials 
who went to Washington to present the 
claims in favor of Hetch-Hetchy? 


Boston Herald: At last the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle has unmasked the 
Hetch-Hetchy case. Having succeeded 
in putting thru the national House the 
bill to surrender that notable feature of 
the Yosemite National Park to San 
Francisco for a reservoir, and feeling 
confident that the Senate can be depend- 
ed upon to clinch the deal, the city’s 
mouthpiece now brazenly declares, in 
effect, that this bill will serve to test the 
right of the nation to lord it over the 
states in matters of public domain. 


Caspar Whitney in Outdoor World 
and Recreation: Stripped of specious 
argument and sentimental enthusiasm 
the naked, sordid fact stands revealed, 
that San Francisco seeks utterly to de- 
stroy a precious wonderland because it 
offers cheaper water than can be had 
elsewhere. James D. Phelan and Mars- 
don Manson, respectively one time may- 
or and city surveyor of San Francisco, 
confest to the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands two years ago that the city 
can get an abundant supply of water 
anywhere along the Sierras “if we pay 
for it.” But San Francisco politicians 
want to get their water without paying 
and at the same time “put one over,” 
as they phrase it locally, on the com- 
pany furnishing their present supply. 
So in order to save the city money and 
help the water company graft along, 
the San Francisco wire pullers plan de- 
liberately to rob you and me of a beau- 
tiful playground, wonderful in its nat- 
ural beauty. In 2 word, they want the 
lovely Hetch-Hetzhy Valley, together 
with five hundrei square miles or half 
of the Yosemite National Park, which 
Congress in 1890 dedicated forever to 
public use! 








— 


Photograph by J. N. LeConte 
WAPAMA FALLS, ONE OF THE HETCH-HETCHY CASCADES 
“It is the counterpart of the Yosemite Fall, but has a much greater volume of water, is about 1700 feet in hight, and appears to be 
nearly vertical tho considerably inclined, and is dashed into huge outbounding bosses of foam on the projecting shelves and knobs 
of its jagged gorge.’-—John Muir. The falls will be destroyed by the San Francisco plans. 








NATIONAL PARK OR MINICIPA 


The fate of this wonderful valley, threatened by municipal greed, is in the hands of the American people. The United States Senat vill act 
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vill act during the first week in December upon the bill permitting San Francisco to turn Hetch-Hetchy Valley into a water tank 
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Photograph by Herbert W. Gleason 
THE VERDANT FLOOR OF HETCH-HETCHY 








Piotograph by J. N. LeConte 
CASCADE AT THE UPPER END OF THE VALLEY 
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SYNDICALISM—THE CREED OF FORCE 


“As a revolutionary organization 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
aims to use any and all tactics that 
will get the results sought with the 
least expenditure of time and energy. 
The question of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
does not concern us.” To interpret 
this statement from André Tridon’s 
“The New Unionism” we asked Mr. 
Giovanitti, as a leader in the I. W. 
W., to express his personal views on 
the ethics of industrial unionism. 
Born in Campobasso, Italy, he has 
been a coal miner in Canada, a stu- 
dent at Union Theological Seminary, 
a worker in three Presbyterian Ital- 
ian missions (in Montreal, Brooklyn 
and Pittsburgh) and a reporter and 
editor of Il Proletario of New 
York. When the woolen workers 
struck in Lawrence Mr. Giovanitti 
had become active in the I. W. W., 
and was summoned to help. An Ital- 
ian woman was killed in a riot; Gio- 
vanitti and Ettor were accused of 
inflammatory speeches and impris- 
oned. Both were acquitted of being 
accessory to murder after waiting 
trial for ten months. “The Walker’ 
and “The Cage,” fruits of ‘this jail 
experience, stamp Mr. Giovannitti as 
a poet and a leading exponent in 
literature of this revolutioiary 
movement in the world of labor. 
Editorial comment will be found on 
another page.—THE EDITOR. 


T is generally admitted that so- 
I cial relations are the resultant 
of economic conditions and in- 
terests and that they vary with 
them. Therefore, social morality, 
which regulates these relations, is 
subject to and dependent on the eco- 
nomic forces and is preserved, mod- 
ified or completely changed by them. 
Economic changes have created in 
succession the family, the gens, the 
clan and, lately, the nation. Thus we 
have had accordingly a domestic mor- 
ality, a tribal morality, civic duty 
and patriotism. Today the further 
development of the economic process, 
by creating the great industry and 
deepening the lines of demarcation 
between the operating and the direct- 
ing forces of society, has created, or 
rather brought into sharper relief, 
the classes. Hence a real, up-to-date 
morality, in the broad social sense, 
must be looked for, not in relation to 
humanity (the “neighbor” of the 
theologian and the “people” of the 
sociologist), which is only an ab- 
stract conception, but in relation to 
the class, which is a living and act- 
ing reality. Humanity as a distinct, 
homogeneous whole or as a definite 
economic environment does not yet 


BY ARTURO M. GIOVANNITTI 

















Photograph by Bhosys 
ARTURO M. GIOVANNITTI 


exist and, therefore, we cannot yet 
establish any moral relations to it. 


CLASS MORALITY 


So all social morality of today is 
class morality. We have a capitalist 
morality, a middle-class morality 
and a proletarian morality, to speak 
only of the three greatest sub-divi- 
sions of modern society. Capitalist 
morality has created philanthropy, 
middle-class morality has created 
democracy and proletarian morality 
has created solidarity. The capitalist, 
to apply philanthropy, must preserve 
exploitation and profits; the middle 
class, in order to maintain and so- 
lidify democracy, must perpetuate 
individualism and competition; and 
the working class, by the very devel- 
opment of solidarity, is bound to es- 
tablish equality and codperation and 
thus to do away with all classes. 

The workers, to realize their eth- 
ical aspirations, natural results of 
their material interests, have noth- 
ing to conserve which is not exclu- 
sively their own—hence their tac- 
tics, their action, the whole process 
of their individual and collective 
moral integration must necessarily 
differ from and often collide with the 
moral standards of the other two 
classes which have already attained 
their economic, social and spiritual 
completion in modern society. 

Under this aspect the question of 
right and wrong does concern us be- 
cause we believe that everything 
which tends to preserve the existing 
economic sytem, based on inequality, 
is wrong, and whatever works to 
overthrow and supplant it with a 
new one based on economic and so- 
cial equity, is right. 

Does this mean, then, that the 


I. W. W. does not discriminate at all 
in the selection of the various in- 
struments of attack upon Capitalism, 
and that it stands for every form of 
aggressive action? 

It does and it does not. Syndical- 
ism, which is the philosophy of the 
revolutionary labor movement, has 
no aprioristic scruples or prejudicial 
propensity either for or against any 
and all methods and means of attack 
and defense, but it maintains that 
each situation will suggest, thru the 
infallible instinct of the workers 
themselves, the line of action to pur- 
sue and the means to adopt or reject. 


UNMORAL VIOLENCE 


It is not true that it is uncondi- 
tionally opposed to political action in 
the generally accepted sense of the 
word, and it is equally false that it 
is opposed to the use of physical 
force. As a matter of fact, if Syndi- 
calism does not openly advocate vio- 
lence, as some anarchists do, it is 
neither because of a moral predispo- 
sition against it, nor on account of 
fear, but simply because, having a 
vaster and more complex conception 
of the class war, it refuses to believe 
in the myth of any single omnipotent 
method of action. Violence, more- 
over, being the extreme outward ex- 
pression of a moral reaction created 
by outside situations, is objective 
and instinctive and not subjective 
and artificial. 

The law of the least effort will 
unconsciously but firmly induce the 
workers to refrain from violence, but 
if impellent needs and the inflexible 
necessity of getting certain results 
make it indispensably conditional to 
the solution of a deadlocked contro- 
versy, it will, of course, automatical- 
ly assert itself, even without an ex- 
prest suggestion. In this case, being 
neither counselled nor premeditated, 
violence is neither right nor wrong 
—it is either necessary or unneces- 
sary, effective or useless, as the re- 
sulting circumstances alone will de- 
termine. 


CONVENTIONAL ETHICS AND WAR 


Of course there are certain con- 
ventional rules of ethics which are 
more or less universally accepted, 
and these rules, provided they do not 
directly interfere with the inflexible 
course of economic processes, are 
equally observed by the German 
army, the Steel Trust and the I. W. 
W. For instance, murder, theft, the 
destruction of useful property are 
almost universally considered wrong, 
and the I. W. W. is as much opposed 
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A strike leader and co-worker with Giovannitti 
and Haywood in the I. W. W. 


to them from a moral standpoint as 
the Prohibitionist party and the 
Theosophical Society. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that self-defense, 
social protection and national pres- 
ervation consider the killing of hu- 
man beings, in some unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, justifiable homicide. 
Every good bourgeois keeps a service- 
able pistol at home, and every self- 
respecting nation a good standing 
army. The generally accepted notion 
seems to be that to kill is a great 
crime, but to be killed is the great- 
est. Likewise the strategy of war 
and of the trusts, tho severely con- 
demning sacking and pillage, con- 
siders perfectly proper, not to say 
strictly necessary, the confiscation of 
the enemy’s supplies and the weak- 
ening of his position. 

Now the I. W. W. is avowedly levy- 
ing war on capitalist society, and so 


its tactics are neither justifiable nor 
unjustifiable; first, because the only 
law of war is to inflict the greatest 
possible harm by the least effort, and 
second because, as capitalist society 
comprizes all the social forces _ of 
today, except the belligerent prole- 
tariat, there is no impartial arbiter 
to lay down the rules of the game. 


FORCE THE ONLY ARBITER 


In the ultimate analysis what the 
I. W. W. wants is the unconditional 
surrender of the capitalist class, and 
as this would mean the social and 
economic demise of all the other 
classes whose existence is condi- 
tioned by the existence of capitalism, 
it follows that we can never expect 
anybody outside of the militant 
working class to agree with such a 
fierce proposition. We can never ex- 
pect to prove the justice and right- 
eousness of this aim which will al- 
ways remain, to the higher strata 
of society, an immoral, unjust and 
even a criminal intention to be op- 
posed by every available means. The 
intention and the finality being 
wrong, it follows logically that the 
means employed to realize it must 
be equally wrong in relation to the 
established standards of morality. 

The question, therefore, that Syn- 
dicalism bravely confronts and lays 
down for discussion, is not one of 
right or justice, but one of force, tak- 
ing the word in its broader meaning. 

The revolutionary labor movement 
can gradually justify its purpose 
only in relation to its accrued ca- 
pacity and power to realize it, in the 
same way as the capitalist class jus- 
tifies its right to the ownership of 
the means of production by the sole 
fact that it possesses them and it has 
the power to hold and defend them. 
In other words, to quote the unre- 
futed axiom of Marx: “Between two 
irreconcilable conflicting interests 
[which engender two _ opposite 
rights] the only arbiter that can de- 
cide is force.” . 


“THE LAW IS NO CONCERN OF OURS” 


No, this problem of abstract mor- 
ality is to much for our limited 
brain, unless, of course, we appeal 
to the law and decide that every- 
thing is moral which is legal. But 
we doubt very much that even bour- 
geois moralists will restrict the field 
of ethics to the penal code. However, 
what is the law but the coercion that 
a certain class, economically supe- 
rior, exercizes over another class 
weaker in wealth, knowledge and 
power? What is the law but the ideal 
sanction of a pre-existing state of 
fact, i. e., the supremacy of a greater 
ferce over a lesser one? 


Had we not stubbornly and “crim- 
inally” persisted in going on strike 
when the strike was an unlawful act, 
we should have never had this right 
recognized, nor should we have free 
speech in many reactionary cities 
had we left the matter entirely to the 
wisdom of a judge or the discretion 
of a police captain. The boycott is 
still illegal because Gompers et al. 
were loath to go to jail for it and the 
A. F. of L. did not have the courage 
to keep it up in spite of the law, but 
when the I. W. W., which fearlessly 
advocates it, is powerful enough to 
enforce it, legislators will break their 
necks in the hurry to legalize it. 

Besides, have we not learned law- 
breaking from the very class that 
pretends to worship legality? What 
difference is there between a cor- 
poration which buys a half dozen 
senators and a labor union which 
stones a group of overzealous police- 
men in the course of a strike? The 
difference, if any, is merely quanti- 
tative—both try to thwart the law 
which interferes with their interests, 
both interfere with its agents, but 
the former does so in a mean, sneaky, 
thieving way in order to loot millions 
and the latter does it impulsively and 
at a greater risk, in order to obtain 
an additional loaf of bread. 

Verily, the law, like bourgeois 
morality, is no concern of ours; as 
our movement, which is essentially 
revolutionary and aims at the com- 
plete transformation of the economic 
foundations of society, must neces- 
sarily subvert its social, ethical and 
juridical superstructure also. 


“WE CREATE OUR OWN LAWS” 


The industrial revolution toward 
which the I. W. W. is steering the 
laboring masses is, therefore, not an 
economic question only, but it im- 
plies a complete and radical revalua- 
tion of all the spiritual conceptions 
and forces now operating in capital- 
ist society. In its ultimate end, what 
it has really in view is the very re- 
construction of the human psyche 
itself by substituting for the inane, 
powerless and demoralizing Chris- 
tian spirit (charity), the manly and 
healthy proletarian solidarity, found- 
ed on the harmonious homogeneity 
of the material and ideal interests of 
all the toilers of the world. 

Thus, while we are not concerned 
with what the other classes consider 
right and wrong, on the other hand 
we create our own laws, our own 
moral values and the strongest spirit 
of responsibility and interdepen- 
dence ever known among men. 

What the I. W. W. considers right 
and wrong from a proletarian point 
of view, in modern industrial war- 
fare, is hard to tell, for the reason 
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that we have no list of war imple- 
ments to draw. Besides, it is not good 
policy to reveal our state of mind to 
the enemy. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that every  class-conscious 
workingman considers inexpressibly 
abominable, and this is “scabbery.” 
Outside of that, any and all means 
are right and permissible on the sole 
condition that they bring results dis- 
astrous to the master class and ad- 
vantageous to the proletariat. How- 
ever shocking this may sound to 
pious, God-fearing souls, it neverthe- 
less reflects the entire attitude of the 
Syndicalist movement in connection 
with the class struggle. If the atti- 
tude is indefensible on moral 
grounds, so much the better. We nev- 
er intended to defend it, anyway— 
we only endeavor to elucidate it. 


CONCESSION A TACTICAL ERROR 


A revolutionary organization, 
which purports to overthrow a whole 
state of society and claims to carry 
in itself the germ of a new civiliza- 
tion, such as the I. W. W. boasts of, 
derives all its power exclusively from 
its own militancy and aggressive- 
ness. The more flippant, defiant, un- 
conventional and disrespectful it is 
toward the existing standards of 
ethics, good manners, law and order, 
the more effective it becomes in its 
work of demolition, which is the 
most essential task of any revolution. 
The more it disregards the opinions 
of outsiders, the more unmindful it 
is of their approval or condemnation, 
the more it will fall back on its own 
power—on which alone it must ex- 
clusively rely—build its own indi- 
vidual character, forge its own weap- 
ons of attack and defense and hold 
its own entrenched position against 
the embattled forces of reaction. 

Any concession to the opposed 
opinions, theories and principles of 
the other classes is equivalent to a 
recognition of their raison d’étre and 
of their possibility of regulating or 
influencing our attitude and demean- 
or toward whatever is extraneous, 
and therefore antagonistic to the 
proximate and ulterior motives and 
interests of the proletariat. 

Indeed, their interest being to pre- 
serve all the existing moral, juridical 
and intellectual notions (the sub- 
strata on which stands the edifice 
of their privilege and the target of 
all our broadsides, i. e., the exploita- 
tion of labor) their mentality must 
of necessity be at war with ours, 
whose interest is to destroy. There- 
fore, we are never going to be ex- 
planatory or apologetic, for then we 
should take a defensive attitude 
which could only amount to a de- 
teriorating and demoralizing recog- 
nition of weakness. 


THE ETHICS OF POWER 


In conclusion, all the moral code 
of the Syndicalist movement may be 
summed up in these words: “We are 
going to do what we need and intend 
to .do, simply because we have the 
power to do it.” 

If you have the power to prevent 
us, why it is your privilege, your 
right, your duty as a class to do so. 
And you are doing it. You tore to 
pieces the constitution in order to 
prevent us from assembling and 
voicing our grievances and our pro- 
test. You battered our skulls with 


your policemen’s clubs. You stabbed 


us to death with your soldier’s bayo- 
net. You hired your private thug to 
insult, assault and murder us. You 
instructed your private judge to sen- 
tence us to the penitentiary or to the 
scaffold for crimes which had been 
committed by your hirelings. You 
ordered your private priest to curse 
us and damn us to hell. You sweated 
us, starved us, bled us, dispossessed 
us, reviled us in your subsidized 
press—and we bore it all sullenly and 
doggedly and said nothing. 

Was it right? Well, you will per- 
haps blush hypecritically and say 
that it was wrong, now that you have 
done it and fear the consequences of 
the example you have set, but we 
say that it was right. It was perfect- 
ly right simply because you were de- 
fending your interests and privil- 
eges, because you had the power to 
do it, because you were the stronger 
and because it is the law of the jun- 
gle, from which neither you nor we 
have yet graduated. But whether it is 
right or not, we are going to do the 
same because you have taught us 
that these tactics are the only ones 
which bring results. 

You will call this a fearsome creed, 
a sinister philosophy of force. So it 
is. Our ethics are the ethics of power, 
those of the absolute social and eco- 
nomic dictatorship of the proletariat, 
exactly as yours are those of the su- 
preme mastery of plutocracy, or of 
the exclusive dominion of middle- 
class cowardice and imbecility. 

No, we do not believe in killing or 
bearing false testimony against you, 
our neighbor, nor do we want your 
ass, your ox or your wife, but we do 
want your land, your machinery, 
your mill, your mine, your railroad 
and your beloved thirty-six per cent 
—and we are going to take them 
back, as surely as you have stolen 
them from us. 

We have nothing in common with 
you, we do not recognize the “pub- 
lic,” the “people,” the “nation,” 
Christendom or humanity—we know 
only the working class, and rigidly 
maintain that outside of the working 
class there is not, nor shall there 
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One of the founders of the I. W. W. and gen- 


erally recognized as the leading spirit of the 
movement 

ever be any hope of salvation in the 

great social hereafter. 

To a certain extent our principles 
are those of the beloved church of 
your heart, the Catholic Church, 
which holds that outside of its folds 
there is no heaven, and affirms its 
absolute, infallible right to rule and 
regulate, by the direct mandate of 
God, all our social activities and re- 
lations. Thus the I. W. W. 

With the sole difference, forsooth, 
that we expect a wholesale conver- 
sion of all the heretics of the para- 
sitic ilk the day when we shall make 
our excommunication more effective 
than the priestly anathema—not by 
damning the sinners to Gehenna, but 
by barring them from the dinner 
table, if they are not born again and 
baptized in honest sweat in the name 
of the last and everlasting god, 
creator of all life and beauty and 
happiness—LABOR! 

New York City 























A NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D.,LL.D. 


lege of giving to its readers this week an 
hitherto unpublished poem by Robert 
Browning, acquired by the British Mu- 
seum at the sale of the Browning manuscripts last 
May. It was then cataloged as apparently intended 
for his “Aristophanes’ Apology,” but not used. That 
was a mistake. “Aristophanes’ Apology” appeared 
in 1875, and was a sort of complement to “Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure,” printed in 1871. This new poem 
has nothing to do with Aristophanes, but is plainly 
the soliloquy of the elder A¢schylus in his old age in 
Sicily just before his death, foretold by an oracle. 
The poem is here printed from the manuscript, and 
the queries and alternative words are the poet’s 
own. The manuscript contains many scarcely leg- 
ible words, and it has been necessary to make one 
or two obvious corrections in the copy sent, as “or” 
for of in the eleventh line and “Delphos” for Dephos. 
In line fifty-nine “rush” seems to be the possible 
interpretation of an illegible word. _ 
The Independent never published any poem by 
Robert Browning. In our issue of May 23, 1895, we 
printed an unpublished letter of his written in 1860, 
about a poem by Mrs. Browning in The Indepen- 
dent. Eleven of her poems appeared in The Inde- 
pendent in 1860 and 1861. She died June 29, 1861. 
Mr. Browning’s letter was sent to us by Moncure 
D. Conway, then residing in London, and was copied 
by him from the original which had been lately sold, 
and Mr. Conway thought that “the opportunity of 
bringing it to light seems fairly due to The Inde- 
pendent, which appears so honorably in it.” It was 
written to Mr. Browning’s uncle, then a clerk in the 
house of Rothschilds, and always helpful to his emi- 
nent nephew. After some business directions, 
Browning says: 


TT: INDEPENDENT has the great privi- 


Don’t you think they treat us well in America? If 
you only knew what they offer us for a little more than 
we are inclined to give them! This very letter [from 
The Independent] contains an offer of $2600 a year for 
an amount of labor which would cost myself or my wife 
one morning a week! R. BROWNING. 


Browning has often been charged with obscurity, 
and it is not strange that a poem of his left in the 
first rough draft, on a not very familiar classical 
subject, should need some words of explanation. 

To be sure, the reader hardly needs to be told that 
ZEschylus was the father of Greek tragedy, to be fol- 
lowed by the smoother Sophocles, thirty years his 
junior, who even had the fortune to win from him 
the dramatic prize, and who was followed by Eu- 
ripides and Aristophanes. There were critics who 
thought Aeschylus too formal or too rough in his lan- 
guage, or even grandiose. In one of his later plays 
he had the misfortune to stir the anger of the popu- 
lace, who charged him with profanity in his treat- 
ment of the sacred mysteries, and altho he was ac- 
quitted of the charge he was so incensed that he 
left Athens and made his home in exile in Syracuse 
under the protection of Hiero, King of Sicily. 
Even in his childhood he was passionately fond of 
the theater, and if we may believe Pausanias, he 
used to tell that while yet a stripling he was set to 
watch grapes, and there fell asleep. In his dream 
Bacchus appeared and bade him turn his attention 


to the tragic art. When day dawned and he awoke, 
the boy, anxious to obey the vision, made the at- 
tempt and found himself possest of the utmost fa- 
cility in dramatic composition. He was a soldier, 
and gained glory at the battle of Marathon. 

Now and then an incomplete line will remind the 
reader that this is not an acknowledged poem, but 
the draft of a poem. Indeed, it breaks off in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. The one startling and inexplicable 
infelicity in it is his putting into the mouth of the 
poet in Sicily a reference to the Roman god Termi- 
nus and the marble Faunus. Italy was crowded with 
statues of Terminus and Faunus, such as Browning 
here allows Aischylus to mention, but certainly not 
Italy or Sicily at this date, about 475 B. C., only a 
few years after King Tarquin had allowed Terminus 
a temple on the Tarpeian Rock. The “thymele” was 
the platform on which the conductor stood to direct 
the chorus. The reference is to the time when 
#€schylus was charged with profaning the myste- 
ries. When the old poet is made to say, 

We have no sphinxes in the Parthenon, 

Nor any flints at Delphos, 
the reference is to the elder and cruder faith and 
art which Phidias disdained to figure, and to the 
modern and costlier stones of Delphos—Sophocles, 
he would say, writes in a style more polished, and 
befitting the friezes and the marbles of the new 
shrines of Athene and Apollo. In the question, 
“What do I say?” Atschylus withdraws his hasty 
scorn against the men who were so enraptured with 
the dramas of Sophocles, as also his hasty word 
against the sun. The “fair sisters with their starry 
eyes” are the Muses who accompany Apollo. The 
river Ilissus flowed by Athens, and near Mount 
Hymettus on which the boy sat and dreamed. The 
word, “glode,” for glided, may be questioned. The 
eagle on the wrist of Zeus blinks at the lightnings 
held in the god’s other hand. 

This fragment of A®schylus, unlike “Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology,” one of the most obscure of 
Browning’s longer poems, flows smoothly, has a fa- 
miliar story, which of course the reader must know; 
or if he does not know he can guess it in the reading. 
It is thoroly characteristic of Browning in his best 
mood. The simple Greek story is embroidered and 
developed with a true poetic genius, enriching the 
original woof. There are nearly two hundred pages 
of “Aristophanes’ Apology,” and there is no reason 
why Browning’s own admiration for the grand and 
strong in art, and his heedlessness for the nice- 
nesses of verbal grace, yes, and his scorn for the 
little critics who would crown sonorous platitude, 
but could lift no eyes to a lofty crag, might not have 
found words to put into the mouth of the old Eschy- 
lus, for, like the Greek tragedian, 

“as he willed he worked; 

And as he worked he wanted not, be sure, 

Triumph his whole life thru, submitting work 

To work’s right judges, never to the wrong. 

To competency, not ineptitude.” 
This might well have been made, had he not been 
drawn off from classic themes to his more loved Ital- 
ian tales, one of the wisest and most instructive of 
the poems which delight the competent, who are 
“alas too few.” 
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A SOLILOQUY OF AESCHYLUS 
BY ROBERT BROWNING 


I am an old and solitary man, 

And now at set of sun in Sicily 

I sit down in the middle of this plain 

Which drives between the mountains and the sea 
Its blank of nature. If a traveler came 

Seeing my bare, bald skull and my still brows 
And massive features colored to a stone, 

The tragic mask of a humanity 


Whose past is played to an end,—he might mistake me 


For some god Terminus set on these flats 
Or broken marble Faunus. Let it be. 
Life has ebbed from me—I am on dry ground— 
All sounds of life I held so thunderous sweet 
Shade off to silence—all the perfect shapes 
Born of perception and men’s images (imagery?) 
Which thronged against the outer rim of earth 
And hung with floating faces over it 
Grow dim and dimmer—all the motions drawn 
From Beauty in action which spun audibly 
My brain round in a rapture, have grown still. 
There’s a gap ’twixt me and the life once mine, 
Now others and not mine, which now soars off 
In gradual declination—till at last 
I hear it in the distance droning small 
Like a bee at sunset. Ay, and that bee’s hum 
The buzzing fly and mouthing of the grass 
Cropped slowly near me by some straying sheep 
Are strange to me with life—and separate from me 
The outside of my being. I myself 
Grow to the silence, fasten to the calm 
Of inorganic nature, sky and rocks. 
I will pass on into their unity 
When dying down into impersonal dusk. 

Ah, ha—these flats are wide! 
The prophecy which said the house would fall, 
And thereby crush me, must bring down the sky, 
The only roof above me where I sit 
Or ere it prove its oracle today. 
Stand fast ye pillars of the constant Heavens 
As Life doth in me—I who did not die 
That day in Athens, when the people’s scorn 
Hissed toward the sun as if to darken it 
Because my thoughts burned too much for the eyes 
Over my head, because I spoke my Greek 
Too deep down in my soul to suit their case; 
Who did not die to see the solemn vests 
Of my white chorus round the thymele 
Flutter like doves, and sweep back like a cloud 
Before the shrill-lipped people, but stood calm 
And cold, and felt the theater wax hot 
With mouthing whispers. The man A‘schylus 
Is gray, I fancy, and his wrinkles ridge 
The smoothest of his phrases—or the times 
Have grown too polished for this old rough work. 
We have no Sphinxes in the Parthenon, 
Nor any flints at Delphos—or forsooth, 
I think the Sphinxes wrote this Attic Greek— 
Our Sophocles hath something more than this. 
(Cast out on—their rush I would not die)? 
At this time by the crushing of a house 
Who lived that Day out. I would go to death 
With voluntary and majestic steps 
Yon thundering on the right hand. Let it be. 





I am an old and solitary man 

Mine eyes feel dimly out the setting sun 
Which. drops its great red fruit of bitterness 
Today as other days, as every day 

Within the patient waters. What do I say? 
I whistle out my scorn against the men 

Who (knell) his trilogy morn, noon and night 
And set this tragic world against the sun. 
Forgive me, great Apollo.—Bitter fruit 

I think we never found that holy sun 

Or ere with conjurations of our hands 
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Drove up the saltness of our hearts to it 

A blessed fruit, a full Hesperian fruit 

Which the fair sisters with their starry eyes 
Did warm to scarlet bloom. O holy sun 

My eyes are weak and cannot hold thee round! 
But in my large soul there is room for thee, 

All human wrongs and shames cast out from it. 
And I invite thee, sun, to sphere thyself 

In my large soul, and let my thoughts in white 
Keep chorus round thy glory. Oh the days 

In which I sate upon Hymettus hill 

Ilissus seeming louder: and the groves 

Of blessed olive thinking of their use, 

A little tunicked child, and felt my thoughts (?) 
Rise past the golden bees against thy face, 


_ Great sun upon the sea. The city lay 


Beneath me like an eaglet'in an egg, 
The beak and claws shut whitely up in calm— 
And calm were the great waters—and the hills 
Holding at arm’s length their unmolten snows 
Plunged in the light of heaven which trickled back 
On all sides, a libation to the world. 

There I sate a child 
Half hidden in purple thyme with knees drawn up 
By clasping of my little arms, and cheek 
Laid slant across them with obtruded nose 
And full eyes gazing . . . ay, my eyes climbed up 
Against the heated metal of thy shield 
Till their persistent look clove thru the fire 
And struck it into many folded fires (?) 
And ‘opened out the secret of the night 
Hid in the day-source, darkness mixt with light. 
Then shot innumerous arrows in my eyes 
From all sides of the Heavens—so blinding me— 
As countless as the norland snowflakes fall 
Before the north winds—rapid, wonderful, 
Some shafts as bright as sun-rays nine times drawn 
Thro the heart of the sun—some black as night in Hell— 
All mixt, sharp, driven against me! And as I gazed 
(For I gazed still) I saw the sea and earth 
Leap up as wounded by the innumerous shafts 
And hurry round, and whirl into a blot 
Across which evermore fell thick the shafts 
As norland snow falls thick before the wind (? flakes fall) 
Until the northmen at the cavern’s mouth 
Can see no pine tree thru. I could see nought 
No earth, no sea, no sky, no sun itself, 
Only that arrowy rush of black and white 
Across a surf of rainbows infinite. 
And thru it all Homerus the blind man 
Did chant his voweled music in my brain; 

iercing?? 

Drove { arene ow band blinding and astonishing 
And then it was revealed, it was revealed 
That I should be a priest of the Unseen 
And build a bridge of sounds across the strait 
From Heaven to earth whence all the Gods might walk 
Nor bend it with their soles (7?) 
And then I saw the Gods tread past me slow 
From out the portals of the hungry dark, 
And each one, as he past, breathed in my face 
And made me greater—First old Saturn came 
Blind with eternal watches—calm and blind— 
Then Zeus—his eagle blinking on his wrist 
To his hand’s rod of fires—in thunder rolls 
He glode on grandly—While the troop of Prayers 
Buzzed dimly in the { 2 hor his light 
With murmurous sounds, and poor beseeching tears. 
And Neptune with beard and locks drawn straight 
As seaweed—ay and Pluto with his Dark 
Cutting the dark as lightning cuts the sun 
Made individual by intensity. 
And then Apollo trenching on the dark 


With a white glory, while the lute he bore 
Struck on the air 
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A NEW MOVEMENT IN RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION 


| AST April Governor Baldwin 
of Connecticut signed a new 
charter, past by the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, in 
favor of what is to be known as The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. In 
that charter three existing schools 
are named: the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, founded 1834; the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
founded 1902, and the Kennedy 
School of Missions, founded 1910. 
The charter provides for the possible 
establishment of additional schools, 
of which the principal one will be the 
School of Social Service. The three 
schools named above have been es- 
tablished and brought together as 
the result of a deliberate policy 
adopted by the Seminary more than 
a quarter of century ago. 

In the life of the Protestant 
churches of America a large number 
of new and apparently permanent as 
well as distinct professions have 
arisen. Of these the three principal 
groups may be described as religious 
educators, social workers and asso- 
ciation secretaries. Beyond these 
there is the vast army of salaried 
men and women serving all kinds of 
Christian, philanthropic and chari- 
table institutions. It has become evi- 
dent in the eyes of all leaders of 
church work that if these new pro- 
fessions are to reach their fullest 
power schools must be established 
to prepare young men and women 
for them. It is no less obvious that 
this training must not be perfunc- 
tory or superficial, but equal to that 
provided for other professions. 

As a guide to the question of stand- 
ard, it may be said that where any 
profession or important section of a 
profession demands a.college degree 
before professional training, the lat- 
ter must be equal to that of the 
highest professional school in any 
university. in the country. On the 
other hand, where a college degree 
is not presupposed, as in the case 
of general religious educators and 
many classes of social and home 
mission workers, the standard should 
be equal to that demanded in the 
best normal schools or teachers’ col- 
leges in the country. 

It is obvious that if the training 
for these various religious profes- 
sions is to be effective and inspiring 
on the practical side, as well as se- 
vere and high on the intellectual 
side, the schools ought to be grouped 
together. This will save money alike 
in the cost of administration and of 
instruction. At the same time, it will 
enable the students to understand 
each other’s points of view, sympa- 

















THE DEATH WATCH ABOUT THE GRAVE 
OF HEROES 


The Hall of Fame of the Battle of the Nations 

Monument, just completed at Leipzig, is sup- 

ported by eight mammoth pillars. In front of 

each stand a pair of armed warriors, twelve 

feet tall, facing the crypt. Behind each pair of 
sentinels is a mask of* Fate. 


thize with the innumerable sides of 
the religious life and service of 
church and nation. It will tend very 
powerfully to heal the present 
wounds and divisions within Prot- 
estantism itself. It will draw into 
mutual sympathy and co-operation 
those who at present sometimes work 
against each other and seldom are 
able heartily and thoroly to codperate. 

At Hartford this ‘group of schools 
will seek to serve all denominations 
and to develop their life on all sides, 
apart from any formal connections 
with any university. There are ob- 
viously parts of the work described 
above which can best be carried on 
where the group of schools is openly 
and avowedly based upon a definite 
religious confession. There the intel- 
lectual standard may be as high as 
possible, but the religious motive 
and atmosphere must prevail so pow- 
erfully as to exercize a most definite 
molding influence upon the life of 
all the students of all the schools. 
Protestantism is gradually losing in 
this country its definite grip upon 
many institutions for education 
which it founded on a definitely re- 


: ligious basis. For the general pur- 


poses of collegiate and university 
training, the present situation may. 
not be open to serious criticism, but - 
if Protestantism is to develop its 
own formal religious services to 
their utmost, this can best be done 
thru such schools as these. 


GOLD FILLED 


BOUT every other man who 
A used to carry a gold watch 
today carries a substitute 

—a watch with a gold-filled 

case. The trade term gold filled is so 
common that most people accept it 
without trying to fathom its mean- 
ing. Some may have a vague idea 
that the manufacturers construct a 
hollow gold case and then pour some 
cheaper liquid metal inside to fill it. 
That, of course, would be impossible. 

The method of making the cases is 
to take two bars of metal—one of 
brass and one of gold—and unite 
them by soldering. The size of the 
respective bars of metal depends 
upon whether the case is warranted 
for two, five, ten or twenty years. 
The usual size is one to eight—that 
is, one inch thickness of brass to 
one-eighth of gold. This makes a 
case that will last from five to 
twenty years, depending upon how 
thin the metal is to be rolled. 

When the two bars of metal are 
soldered together, they are put thru 
a powerful rolling mill, which flat- 
tens them out uniformly. The metal 
perhaps is put thru the rolling mill 
a hundred times, each process dimin- 
ishing the thickness of the bar and 
spreading it out flat. The bar of met- 
als soon becomes a thin sheet, with 
a fine veneer of gold on one side. 

In the more expensive watch cases, 
which are guaranteed to wear 
longer, a bar of gold is placed on 
either side of the brass. This makes 
a genuine gold filled case. When only 
one bar of gold is used, the inside 
of the case is covered with a thin 
film of the precious metal by electro- 
plating. Such a case is not genuinely 
gold filled. 

When the sheet of two metals is 
rolled to the requisite thinness, it is 
stamped by machinery and cut the 
right size. It is really a gold filled 
case, for the precious metal sur- 
rounds the brass core on all sides 
and in equal thickness. Such a watch 
case will be serviceable until friction 
has gradually worn off or thru the 
gold film on the outside. So nicely 
have manufacturers calculated the 
wear by friction that they can guar- 
antee their watches for two, five, ten 
or twenty years without fear of any 
of their goods coming back to them 
before the guarantee expires. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE NATIONS 
MONUMENT 


HE monument which was 
gb dedicated on October 18, 
the hundredth anniversary 

of the battle of Leipsic, is 

not only the greatest of all structures 
‘ of its class in Germany, but one of 
the most remarkable ever erected 
anywhere. It towers almost 400 feet 
above the wide plain near the city 
where Napoleon stood on the fatal 
day of his defeat and watched his 
choicest troops overwhelmed and 
decimated by the forces of Bliicher. 
But the impressiveness of the monu- 
ment is due more to its design than 
to its size. The outlines of the struc- 
ture and every detail contribute to 
the effect of massiveness and eternal 
endurance. German architecture, 
which is today manifesting a spirit 
of originality and daring unequaled 
elsewhere, has here triumphed in a 
field where it comes into competition 
with the earliest builders of history. 
Ultra-modern in style is the Leipzig 
monument, yet its designers have 


not disdained to take lessons from 
the ancients. The relief at the base 
is decidedly Assyrian in aspect, but 
here is no imitation, no borrowing 
of alien ornamentation. Rather the 
spirit of this primitive sculpture is 
revived and reémbodied in new 
themes. 

Standing close to the base, it looks 
more like a crag worn by water and 
wind than the carving of man. 
Heavy horizontal lines, deep under- 
cuts, rough hewn surfaces in strange 
confusion; then one catches sight of 
the vague outlines of human forms, 
straight, stiff corpses, and the con- 
torted forms of writhing wounded. 
Above is the outstretched arm of 
Fury brandishing a torch, and high- 
er yet an eagle flying over the battle- 
field, its wings extending 23 feet. In 
the middle between the Furies and 
the eagles is the colossal statue of 
the armed Archangel Michael, and 
over his head the old German slogan, 
Gott mit uns, in 6-foot letters. 

The terraced base, standing upon 
a massive concrete foundation, is of 
greenish stone; the monument upon 


ii, 300 feet high, is of red porphyry. 
Of this stone, 26,500 blocks were 
used, some of them weighing 36,000 
pounds. Around the top stand twelve 
Teutonic knights, 36 feet tall, grave 
of countenance and bearded, resting 
on the swords held in their clasped 
hands, eternally on guard. 

In the crypt is mounted a death 
watch of sixteen armed warriors 
leaning on their shields and sta- 
tioned in pairs at the base of the 
eight pillars and in front of a gigan- 
tic mask of Fate. 

The erection of the Vélkerschlacht- 
denkmal is chiefly due to Clemens 
Thieme, chamberlain and architect 
of the Saxon court, who in 1894 
organized the Deutschen. Patrioten- 
bund for the purpose. Four years 
later the building was begun accord- 
ing to designs by Prof. Bruno 
Schmitz. The city of Leipzig donated 
the ground at an expense of 
$250,000. The total cost of the monu- 
ment will be about a million and a 
half dollars, part of which was 
raised hy subscription, the rest by 
authorized public lotteries. 





“attuepee " 














THE BATTLE OF THE NATIONS MONUMENT AT LEIPZIG 


In the Battle of Leipzig, October 15-19, 1813, the power of Napoleon received a fatal blow thru the triumph of the allied powers of Prussia, Austria, 
Russia and Sweden. The allies lost on this field about 53,000 men, dead and wounded; the French 30,000 or more. At the dedication of this remarkable 
edifice, on October 18, the King of Saxony received patriotic messages from all parts of Germany and German colonies in foreign lands such as the 
United States and Brazil. These messages were carried on the land by relays of runners, 38,000 taking part in this demonstration of German unity. 
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“DOWN GOES ASCHYLUS—FAR LOWER” 


Aeschylus and Euripides have each put in the scales a line of verse, and the balance falls in favor of Avschylus. Dionysus sits as judge in the trial 


of the claims of the two dramatists to the throne of tragedy in the underworld. The scene is from Aristophanes’ “The Frogs,” 
Dramatic Club of the International Y. M. C. A. College at Springticld, Massachusetts. 


Y. M. C. A. ARISTOPHANES 


MBITIOUS playwrights 
A write for the Broadway of 
today. But unless signs 
fail the surest way for a 
dramatist to win really undying 
fame is to write plays which can be 
presented in ages to come by college 
dramatic societies. For with San- 
skrit drama at California, Chinese 
plays given by Oriental students in 
New York, pre-Shakespearean com- 
edies at Columbia and Harvard and 
half a dozen other colleges, and “The 
Frogs” at the International Young 
Men’s Christian Association College, 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
undergraduates are doing more than 
any other agency, scholarly or other- 
wise, to keep fresh the dramatic 
memories of the race. 

At Springfield the play was given 
as part of the celebration of the 
opening of the new library building 
for the college, which trains men for 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. and 
gives them a general college course. 
Mr. Taft and Aristophanes divided 
honors on October 18, the ex-Presi- 
dent taking the afternoon for an ad- 
dress, the ex-poet the evening for 
the American premier of his play. 

The complete success of the re- 
vival of the skit which won a prize 
in Athens at the feast of the Lenea 
in 405 B. C. was due in large meas- 
ure to the witty translation by Gil- 
bert Murray, Oxford’s great Hellen- 
ist—which makes the play, for all its 
antiquity, smack strongly here and 
there of Gilbert and Sullivan—and 
the picturesque presentation of the 
incidental dances. The music for 


these and the songs was composed 
by Prof. F. S. Hyde, of the Spring- 
field faculty, who attempted to recre- 
ate in entirely modern melodies the 
freshness of the revels of the wor- 
shippers of Iacchus. Some of the 
dances were copied from Greek 
vases, and a well thought out color 
scheme made them very effective. 

These dancers—the men in scar- 
let, the women in dull green—fur- 
nished a charming bit of spectacle, 
but the old playwright put them in 
quite gratuitously. Except for one 
other chorus—-the’ croaking of the 
frogs as Dionysus is ferried over the 
Styx, which gave Yale the “Brek- 
ekex, c0-ax, co-ax”? cheer—the author 
is busy thruout the play with satire 
or pure fun. Dionysus, despairing of 
Athens, goes to the underworld to 
seek a true poet who can cure the 
city’s malady. Disguised as Heracles, 
he falls heir to all the hard feelings 
which that worthy left behind him 
in Hades, and has a disagreeable re- 
ception. But finally in his true char- 
acter he is called to judge between 
the pretensions of A€schylus and 
Euripides to the seat of the master 
of tragedy, and a mock-critical com- 
bat in which Aristophanes parodies 
both poets ends in a decision by 
Dionysus in favor of Aschylus, 
whom he takes back with him to 
Athens. 

Suffrage workers who gave “Ly- 
sistrata” in New York last year con- 
vinced their audience that Greek 
satire was as pungent today as need 
be, and the Springfield actors got an 
abundance of fun out of Aristo- 
phanes’s lines. There was buffoonery, 
too. of the sort that even academic 
audiences laugh at when it is intro- 


as played by the 


duced under the auspices of anti- 
quity, in the adventures of Dionysus 
and his intrepid slave with the con- 
stabulary of Hades. 

The political background and lite- 
rary rivalries which color the play 
are pretty far removed from the 
present, but even the quaint theme 
is worked out with so much real 
humor that it is capable of giving as 


‘much pleasure to the audience as to 


the student . actors—and that, as 
every one who has tasted amateur 
dramatics knows—is not small. 


WEEDS AND BIG CROPS 

NEGRO farmer in Alabama 
A only in -his native state, 

but thru all the southern 
and melons and corn, grown on a 
few acres of ground, tilled after his 
have at last drawn the attention of 
white men so generally that they 
inquisitiveness. It turns out that he 
has simply saved weeds. He has 
naturally make humus on one hun- 
dred acres, and used it on ten. In- 
izer, of which he knows nothing, he 
has utilized the fertilizer which 
In this way he has made his cotton 
fields immensely fertile, and the 
of vegetables is fat. It is nothing 
but common sense put in practise by 


has become famous, not 
states, for his big crops of cotton 
own style. The results he obtained 
have visited his homestead, full of 
raked all the vegetation that would 
stead of buying commercial fertil- 
nature gives the farmer every year. 
same with his corn; and his garden 
a black man. What is_ generally 


wanted is not a whip for meager 
soil, that is fertilizers that will rap- 
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idly use up the organic matter, but 
more soil, and that is 4where the 
dusky farmer hit the mar 


A JUDGE WHO WOULD 
SERVE THE PEOPLE 


HE nomination of Mr. Abram 
TT I. Elkus on the New York 
State Democratic ticket for 
Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals is of more than local signifi- 
cance. There are few men in this 
city who have such an unusual rec- 
ord in promoting legislation for the 
correction of industrial abuses and 
the furtherance of. commercial wel- 
fare. 

As counsel for the State Factory 
Investigation Commission he con- 
ducted the searching investigation 
of the commission, which is recog- 
nized as a model of thoroness and 
impartiality, and subsequently drew 
up the set of laws to safeguard the 
lives and health of workers which 
were past by the last Legislature. 
Labor leaders and social workers 
have universally endorsed these laws 
as a great step forward in industrial 
legislation. 

As counsel for the Merchants’ 
Protective Association of New York 
City, Mr. Elkus was long active in 
stamping out fraud in mercantile 
life, particularly in connection with 
bankruptcy cases. In fact, his active 
legal practise has been largely in the 
service of large commercial and civic 
organizations. 

Mr. Elkus is a member and active 
worker in many benevolent and civic 
organizations and his election to the 
Court of Appeals would bring to the 
service of the people a man of well 
trained mind, tried public spirit and 
broad human sympathy. 
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THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 


HE late»J. P. Morgan once 

remarked, paraphrasing the 

epigram ot Louis XIV, “J 

am the firm.” Yet its 
organization is so complete that 
even when the firm was confronted 
by the New Haven Road situation 
and other problems of unusual im- 
portance in the financial world, its 
new head, who, on the death of his 
father, dropt the “Jr.,”” was able to 
leave for a pleasure trip abroad. 

The present Mr. Morgan inherited 
a very large majority of the owner- 
ship of the famous banking house, 
all the other members together hold- 
ing comparatively few shares of its 
stock. This makes him its chief 
and one of the great figures in the 
world of finance of today. He is for- 
ty-five years old, a graduate of Har- 
vard in the class of ’89, is married 
and has two boys and two girls. Tho 
a member of nearly a dozen of New 
York’s best clubs, he is in no sense 
what the newspapers call a “club 
man.” The business world regards 
him with respect and confidence. He 
is not supposed to have his father’s 
aggressive and restless energy nor 
his genius for constructiveness. 
Those who see him in his office 

find a rather large, quietly dressed 
gentleman, somewhat heavy of fe 
ture, with a kindly expression of 
face, who smiles easily and has a 
courteous and attractive personality. 
He is one of the most accessible of 
financiers, as the whole Morgan of- 
fice is most democratic, avoiding all 
unnecessary red tape. Tho now a di- 
rector in many railroads and finan- 
cial institutions of all kinds, he is 
never hurried, nervous nor tardy at 
appointments. He has a_ business 
poise which gives him serenity and 
capacity. And surely, a man who, like 
his father, can say “J am the firm” 
of such a firm, ought to have busi- 
ness poise. Perhaps in the long run, 
such a gift would be better than 
genius! 


HOT AIR AS A POLISHER 


OT air is utilized nowadays 
H in polishing processes. The 
articles to be treated are 
placed in a basket in a 
centrifugal machine driven at a very 
high speed, and heated air is blown 
from a pipe through the basket. A 
high polish is thus produced very 
rapidly. Nickel-plated articles that 
have become tarnished are made 
bright in a few minutes. Wet metal, 
fresh from the bath, needs no pre- 
liminary drying, for the current of 
air dries and polishes it at the same 
moment. 
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EXPLORATION IN AN AIRSHIP 


4 i NAHE Luftfahrzeuggesellschaft, 
of Berlin, the German So- 
ciety of Aeronautics, has 
completed plans for an 

aerial exploration of New Guinea, 

according to a scheme drawn up by 

Lieutenant Graatz. If Australia be 

regarded as a continent, New Guinea 

is without doubt the world’s largest 

island, having an area of some 312,- 

000 square miles, about four times 

the area of Great Britain, or about 

twice the area of the North Atlantic 
states, from Maine to Pennsylvania. 

Only a very small fraction of this 

vast area has been explored and 

mapped. It is known to contain snow 
mountains higher than Mont Blanc, 
but dense malarial forests, infested 
with mosquitoes, are likely to make 

terrestrial exploration difficult for a 

long time to come. 

The ingenious German, therefore, 
hit upon the plan of aerial explora- 
tion, which has been promptly adopt- 
ed and rapidly pushed ahead. Malu, 
a station in the interior of German 
New Guinea, has been chosen as the 
starting point for lines of explora- 
tion; a hangar will be constructed 
there, with an extensive hydrogen 
plant; other portable hangars will 
be built at points on the coast, so 
that it will be quite practicable for 
the dirigible to go between Malu and 
these coast points in a day. The 
dirigible will carry a special photo- 
graphic apparatus, which will take 
cartographical photographs, to be 
used as a basis of map making. It 
is estimated that the expedition will 
cost about $750,000, and it will be 
carried out with the least possible 
delay. 
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GALSWORTHY AT HIS BEST—A 
PIECE OF HIM 


In The Dark Flower Mr. Gals- 
worthy has essayed something which 
so far as we are aware no other 
writer of equal rank has attempted: 
to hold his reader’s interest thru 
three hundred pages of a man’s 
“love-life,” unrelieved by a single 
chapter of his work life, or by a 
single episode not bearing on the 
main theme. The measure of success 
he attains is owing to the beauty 
and richness of the fabric of words 
he has woven about his central mo- 
tive. Of all his novels none seems so 
lovingly wrought as this; from none 
does the light he casts into the inner 
recesses of the heart and the secret 
moods of nature shine forth so lu- 
minously. Yet when we recall the 
group of spirited and vivid charac- 
ters who moved across the pages of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s last preceding 
novel, The Patrician—their alive- 
ness to every aspect of their social 
environment, their vital and varied 
reactions upon one another—we can- 
not but be conscious of the elements 
that are lacking in this latest prod- 
uct of his pen. 

No such consciousness arose, in- 
deed, during the first part of this 
seasonal trilogy; the double idyl of 
Springtime in the heart of a boy is 
too exquisite, too perfect a thing of 
its kind. But with the passing of 
Summer a certain restlessness awoke 
in us; we began to feel surfeited; it 
came to us that not in all the pages 
of subtle word-wizardry devoted to 
portraying the love of Mark for 
Olive had Mr. Galsworthy shown us 
the heart of a man on fire as he had 
in that glimpse of Miltoun the Patri- 
cian, rigid on his bare chamber floor, 
his forehead prest hard against the 
cold wall. Perhaps this is because we 
are inclined to measure the great- 
ness of a passion as we measure the 
highness of a -wave—by the hight of 
the obstruction it hurls itself 
against; and in Mark Lennan’s case 
there is no such obstruction—both 
the conviction and the will that 
would go to form it are lacking; he 
is adrift on a boundless sea of sheer 
emotion. And if we begin to be aware 
of this drifting in Summer, how 
much more acutely are we compelled 
to realize it as Autumn draws on. 
The man who, looking back on a life- 
time of freedom to work at a loved 
art, can reflect that after all “life 
: had nothing that quite satis- 
fied—save just the fleeting moments 
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of passion”—seems rather less than 
half a man. 

In the end, however, we are bound 
to recognize in Mark Lennan a con- 
sistent human figure, true to his own 
code. To hii, indeed, in his final 
struggle between loyalty and allure- 
ment, “maxims of ‘good form’, dog- 

















JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Author of The Dark Flower. 


mas of religion and morality were no 
help.” On him “the thing men call 
honor” had no hold. Yet listen to him 
as he sits beside the sleeping form 
of his gentle little wife in the last 
scene of Autumn: 

“And he thought: I, who believe 
in bravery and kindness; I, who hate 
cruelty; if I do this cruel thing, 
what shall I have to live for; how 
shall I work; how bear myself? If I 
do it, I am lost—an outcast from my 
own faith—a renegade from all that 
I believe in.” 

Looking back upon the group of 
novels, plays and minor pieces which 
Mr. Galsworthy has given us, we 
realize how small a part of their 
author is represented by this latest 
novel. Strife, with its clangor of 
arms, its stern voices of men; The 
Country House, The Silver Box, Fra- 
ternity, with their biting arraign- 
ment of English life; the sketches 
and tales, with their profound in- 
sight into the hearts of all sorts and 
conditions of men, their impassioned 
sympathy with those that labor and 
are heavy laden; these show us an 
intellect and a heart whose existence 
The Dark Flower would scarcely lead 


us to suspect. Only as a creator of 
beauty is John Galsworthy at his 


best here. 


The Dark Flower: The Love-Life of 
* a Man, by John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35. ‘ 


BERGSON FOR BEGINNERS 


The widening influence of Berg- 
son’s thought is shown by the in- 
creasing number of articles and books 
year by year which explain or criticize 
his philosophy. Some few are harshly 
hostile, as, for instance, Sir Ray Lan- 
kester, who borrows Voltaire’s wit- 
ticism about the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and says “the great French 
philosopher” is neither great nor 
French nor a philosopher. Most of 
the commentators, however, are de- 
cidedly sympathetic and devote them- 
selves chiefly to making clear to the 
popular mind the meaning and sig- 
nificance of these new and startling 
views. The latest and one of the most 
successful of these interpretations 
bears the taking title of Bergson for 
Beginners. We are inclined to think 
that the beginner cannot do better 
than to go direct to Creative Evolu- 
tion and turning over its pages pick 
out such passages as appeal to him, 
for Bergson’s philosophy suffers a 
loss of vitality by any formulation 
or paraphrase, even when skilfully 
done, as it is in this case. Mr. Kitch- 
in professes merely to summarize in 
succession the works of Bergson, 
devoting most of his space to the 
first, Time and Free Will. But he has 
added some observations of his own 
that are of value, especially where 
he compares the thought of Bergson 
with that of the English philoso- 
phers, James Ward and Herbert 
Spencer. 


Bergson for Beginners. by Darcy B. 


Kitchin. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


If Mexico should default the inter- 
est on her bonds, would it be the 
duty of the United States to deter- 
mine the rights of foreign bond 
holders? Questions such as this make 
Mr. Bingham’s discussion of the 
Monroe Doctrine especially timely. 
His little book is not a systematic 
treatise, but a readable, rather dis- 
cursive argument for the abandon- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine by the 
United States. John W. Burgess, 
while Roosevelt-Professor at Berlin 
in 1906, said that two doctrines in 
the United States were considered 
“almost sacred,” Protection and the 
Monroe Doctrine. Of the latter he 
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said, “Our statesmen have no concep- 
tion that this doctrine is obsolete, or 
that the changes in the constitutions 
and policies of the-European States 
since it was formulated have made 
it meaningless.” These statements 
aroused a storm of protest in the 
American press, and tended to make 
the doctrine all the more sacred. But 
a few publicists continued the un- 
popular argument; while foreign 
writers, notably John Bryce, have 
exprest the opinion that the doctrine 
is no longer tenable. Mr. Oppenheim, 
English authority on international 
law, says that as soon as some of the 
Latin American States become Great 
Powers themselves, “they will no 
longer submit to the political hege- 
mony of the United States, and the 
Monroe Doctrine will have played its 
part.” 

One of Mr. Bingham’s contentions 
is that at least three South Amer- 
ican States are already great powers 
—Argentina, Brazil and Chile. -He 
attempts to prove this by statistics 
of natural wealth, of exports and im- 
ports, and of armed strength. There 
is, however, no standard by which 
to measure great powers, and his ar- 
gument would be inconclusive if it 
stopped here. His real appeal is to 
the selfish interests of the United 
States. The doctrine, he says, is 
based on two misconceptions; first 
that there is geographical proximity 
between the two Americas; and sec- 
ond, that there is a natural sympathy 
between. the peoples of the two con- 
tinents. South America is geograph- 
ically nearer to Europe than to the 
United States, while the natural sym- 
pathy lies between South Americans 
and the Continentals, particularly the 
French people. With these two points 
in mind, he traces the development 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and finds it 
to be a continual source of irrita- 
tion to the Latin Americans, arous- 
ing fear in the smaller states, and 
resentment in the larger states. He 
finds that attempts by various Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of State to 
bind North and South America in 
bonds of friendship are more than 
nullified by the official acts of the 
United States. The result is that as 
compared with Europe, the United 
States is losing ground in South Am- 
erica. Our commerce is not increas- 
ing as fast as Germany’s, for in- 
stance, and this is due to the fact 
that the Latin Americans mistrust 
the United States, while they have 
nothing to fear from Germany. 

Europeans see their advantage, and 
indirectly foster the feeling against 
the United States. They leave to the 
United States the self assumed task 
ef watching over the affairs of the 
smaller Latin American republics, 


while themselves reaping the bene- 
fits of trade with the more stable 
governments. This, briefly, is Mr. 
Bingham’s argument, which he sup- 
ports by citation of facts, figures, 
and personal experiences. 

If his argument is sound, what 
ought the United States to do, not 
only in its own interest, but. in the 
interest of the Western Continent? 
The answer is: abandon the Monroe 
Doctrine; recognize the political and 
economic equality of the great Latin 
American States, enter into an alli- 
ance with the “A. B. C.” Powers, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile; in future, 
act not alone, but in conjunction 
with these Powers in dealing with 
the turbulent smaller states; strive 
by acts of friendship to dispel the 
belief that the United States contem- 
plates a political suzerainty over the 
Western Hemisphere south of the 
Canadian border. 

As a popular statement of the 
problems which the Monroe Doctrine 
raises, Mr. Bingham’s book is com- 
mended especially to those who still 
believe that the doctrine is the foun- 
dation stone of our foreign policy. 

The Monroe Doctrine: An Obsolete 


Shibboleth." New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.15. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 

“The obvious charm of the East,” 
says Albert Edwards in his introduc- 
tion to The Barbary Coast, “lies in 
its ever-present colorful contrasts.” 
Surely he has delightfully trans- 
ferred that charm to these pictures 
of his travels, but, lest we tire of 
color alone, he has used a rare gift 
of description that makes us appre- 
ciate with all the senses. We can 
smell the Eastern fragrance which, 
he tells us—“altho my friends call ‘it 
a ‘stench’—at once laid a spell upon 
me.” We can feel the intense heat of 
the vertical sunrays—‘‘a sun like 
Daniel’s furnace heated seven times” 
and the breath of the sirocco, “a hot 
withering wind blowing up from the 
oven of the Sahara.” 

But there is not only description. 
In his intimate way he tells us the 
train of his thoughts aroused by the 
objects about him, reflects with us 
and generalizes—never without a 
sense of humor, or is it, at times, a 
sense of satire?—on the strange hu- 
man differences between the East 
and the West. His writing wanders 
from the pictures of the country, just 
as his mind wandered from the land- 
scape as he drove atop the diligence 
from Algiers to Ténés; just as any 
human mind would wander, led down 
a long digressing path by the vivid 
impression of some object met along 
the way. 

Mr. Edwards avoids the obvious. 
At Geld-el-Haba he broke away from 


his “little square whitewashed room” 
and greatly shocked “good Madame 
Gardet,” who was “scrubbing away 
at an invisible spot on her shining 
milk pan,” by telling her that he ex- 
pected to go on an excursion of two 
or three days, during which time he 
would sleep in the open and rely for 
food on “locusts and wild honey.” 
And, wandering off, without caring 
whither, he comes on a hospitable 
Bedouin community whose occupants 
shelter him for the night and start 
many currents of reflection in his 
active mind. 

The Barbary Coast, by Albert Ed- 


wards. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 


OUT OF THE DARK 


The marvel of Miss Helen Keller’s 
mental and social development in the 
face of almost insuperable obstacles 
grows with the passing years. Hav- 
ing once found a way out of the dark 
and silent prison of her childhood 
days, she has used her liberty with 
extraordinary energy to push into 
fields of thought and social service 
too often neglected by those who 
walk by sight and surely ought to 
hear more distinctly than she the 
calls for sympathy and help. Her 
struggles for a share in life’s larger 
privileges and powers have given her 
a keener appreciation of others’ trou- 
bles and limitations and a quicker re- 
sponse to the needs of the suffering 
and unfortunate portions of human- 
ity. The essays, letters and addresses 
gathered into the small volume en- 
titled Out of the Dark cover a large 
variety of subjects which have in re- 
cent years engaged her attention. 
She writes in a clear, fresh, and at- 
tractive style on themes as wide 
apart as ‘sex hygiene and socialism, 
college education for women, the 
training of children, and the kinds of 
industries adapted to the blind. Her 
views are always interesting and ex- 
prest with positiveness and convic- 
tion. 


Out of the Dark, Essays, Letters 
and Addresses on Physical and So- 
cial Vision, by Helen Keller. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 


A SUBMERGED NOVEL 


Miss Johnston’s latest novel begins 
by drawing some very sympathetic 
portraits, one would say, from mem- 
ory. The thoughtful, dreamy child, 
Hagar, is charming; very lifelike are 
the grandfather and grandmother, 
and the jellyfish-like Aunt Serena. 
The interest is diverted in the latter 
half of the book from characters to 
movements. The former harden into 
symbols of unbending conservatism, 
as little influenced by solvent moderna 
thought, as the rigid hieratic pos- 
tures of Egyptian sculpture. Labor 
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unions and eugenics receive a slight 
notice, but the author’s enthusiasm 
has gone into suffrage. One cannot 
see that the great question is treated 
with depth or insight. We all know 
that kind of rhetoric which, may we 
say, touches only the surface of 
things. We regret the loss of the 
novel, while not inspired by the prop- 
aganda. The sympathetic little Ha- 
gar becomes a_ suffraget super- 
woman and marries—inevitably—a 
kind of desiccated man. In the midst 
of a boat wreck off the rock-bound 
coast of Brittany, with a wild storm 
dashing over them they are able, tho 
expecting instant death, to declare 
their ideas about the future life with 
philosophic calm. On the eve of mar- 
riage, the heroine, looking “with can- 
did eyes” at her man, says: “I wish 
a child; where it needs me and when 
it needs me, I will be there.” Deep- 
ly touched is the hero, which shows 
that Miss Johnston, tho never hu- 
morous, can be funny. 


Hagar, by Mary Johnston. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.40. 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICAL 
TRAINING 


No writer on the ethics of child- 
hood and youth speaks with greater 
authority or more convincing power 
than President Hyde of Bowdoin. 
His clear perception of the laws of 
ethical development, his large knowl- 
edge of motives and impulses in the 
young, and his intense interest in the 
practical and feasible make him an 
adviser of exceptional worth to par- 
ents and teachers as well as a trusted 
ethical guide for the growing boy 
and girl. In his new volume of lec- 
tures entitled The Quest of the Best 
President Hyde shows how the nat- 
ural, normal instincts of boyhood, 
which so often under a system of 
neglect or repression become the 
bane of youth and manhood, may de- 
velop by proper personal direction in 
the light of high moral ideals into 
the manly virtues of mature life. 
Badness, the natural badness of the 
boy, is nothing more, the author tells 
us, than elemental goodness out of 
place, and out of function in the 
whole self and society. But this bad- 
ness cannot be turned into goodness 
by commands and penalties. Such a 
transformation can be wrought only 
by a quest which the boy somehow 
shares with an ethical leader, a par- 
ent, teacher or friend. The book is 
forcefully written and gives an ex- 
cellent outline of the ideals and 
processes essential in ethical train- 
ing. 

The Quest of the Best, Insights into 
Ethics for Parents, Teachers and 
Leaders of Boys, by William De 
Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin 


College. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $1. 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY’S 
LETTERS 

In his letters, already presented to 
readers of The Atlantic Monthly, 
Moody appears witty, full of high, if 
variable, spirits, and well endowed 
with the common sense needful to a 
poet. Altho his life was much taken 
up with struggles for a livelihood, he 
kept his dignity as a man and never 
showed that he thought himself a 
martyr. Little able, obviously, to do 
his own work in the intervals of 
scholarship or teaching, he paid the 
penalty of his temperament without 
complaint, by teaching until he had 
saved money for the ample vacations 
which he needed for poetry. One 
trouble he was spared: no desire for 
the scholar’s or teacher’s reward 
ever kept him from his right voca- 
tion. In this respect his figure is 
important in American literary his- 
tory. In fact, the letters are not only 
a useful commentary on the pruning 
and ripening of Moody’s art; they 
are a kind of American document. 
His chief popular success, The Great 
Divide, arose out of his persistent 
thought upon the differing ideals of 
East and West. And the contrast of 
those ideals, both of which existed in 
Moody so thoroly that to the East he 
seemed untamed and Western, to the 
West a hopeless Easterner, is one of 
the memorable impressions the let- 
ters will leave with the readers of 
either section. 


Some Letters of William Vaughn 
Moody. Edited with an Introduction 
by Daniel Gregory Mason. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 

If truth is to be ascertained by 
listening to advocates first of one 
side and then of the other—and our 
system of justice is based on that as- 
sumption—an excellent opportunity 
of applying the method is afforded by 
two recent books: Blount’s American 
Occupation of the Philippines, re- 
viewed recently in The Independent, 
which attempts to prove that we 
made a great mistake in acquir- 
ing the Philippines, and Chamber- 
lin’s The- Philippine Problem, which 
takes the opposite ground. Mr. 
Chamberlin may be as apt as Mr. 
Blount to overlook points that tell 
against his argument, but he has, in 
our opinion, the better side of the 
case, and the mere enumeration of 
the accomplishments of the Ameri- 
can administration is sufficient to 
prove the benefits of the occupation 
to the Filipinos. There are five times 
as many teachers now as under the 
Spanish regime and the instruction 
is vastly better, opening up to the 
people the literature and science of 
the world. We have relieved them of 
the burden of the friars. We have es- 


tablished justice and insured domes- 
tic tranquility. We have reduced 
the smallpox death rate about Ma- 
nila from 6000 a year to zero, and 
the total death rate from 50 to 30 
per thousand. We have opened up 
new sources of wealth in the Islands 
and increased the trade from $35,- 
000,000 to $105,000,000 a year. And 
this is only a beginning of what may 
and we believe will be accomplished 
in the future. 

Altho The Odyssey of the Philip- 
pine Commission was written thir- 
teen years ago, its publication now 
is nevertheless timely, for the author 
was private secretary to Prof. Ber- 
nard Moses, of California, a member 
of the Philippine Commission headed 
by Judge Taft, which was sent in 
1900 to inspect our newly acquired 
possessions. In these notes of obser- 
vations made from day to day, Mr. 
Williams shows a lively sense of the 
great adventure into unknown wa- 
ters on which he—as well as the 
United States-—-was embarked. The 
chief value of the volume is in show- 
ing how the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines struck a contemporary, but 
the closing chapter, “Twelve Years 
Later,” gives the matured views of 
the author and shows the great 
progress’ made under the American 
regime. 


The Philippine Problem, by Fred- 
erick Chamberlin. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The Odyssey of the Philippine Com- 
mission, by Daniel R. Williams. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75. 








LITERARY NOTES 


In the latest section of Murray’s New 
English Dictionary (Oxford Press) the 
word touch and its derivatives occupies 
twenty-two columns, altho the word 
was introduced into the language from 
the French as late as the thirteenth 
century. 

Suffragists who like the writings of 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Hol- 
ley) will find in Samantha on the Wom- 
an Question (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., $1) an amusing exposition 
of woman’s rights, full of Samantha 
philosophy. 

The ingenious George Randolph 
Chester, who invented so many dramat- 
ic adventures for Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford, has added another string of 
exciting situations, involving the same 
characters in Wallingford and Blackie 
Daw (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
$1). 

That the best of English poetry may 
be translated into German with little 
loss of dignity, rhythm and sense ap- 
pears in Herman Behr’s Perlen Eng- 
lischer Dichtung in Deutscher Tassung. 
The best known verse of Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Scott, Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant and many 
others, together with some of Mr. Behr’s 
own poems, are published by the trans- 
lator in a complete volume. 
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A RATE DECISION 


The decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concerning certain 
proposed increases of freight rates be- 
tween Missouri River points relates to 
only a few commodities and to a small 
part of our railway territory, but it is 
important because it is the first in three 
years by which increases have been ap- 
proved. There were arguments for and 
against, of course. Associations of ship- 
pers opposed the slight advances, while 
the Burlington, Rock Island, Missouri 
Pacific and two or three other compa- 
nies sought to prove that the increases 
were reasonable. A part of the contro- 
versy had been settled by compromise, 
outside of the Commission. The latter 
holds that the additions will not yield 
excessive revenue. 

In the railroad field, on one side there 
is the persistent movement for increase 
of wages, and on the other an applica- 
tion for permission to increase rates 
because of higher wages that have been 
gained by arbitration proceedings. The 
employes have repeatedly been success- 
ful. Except in this Missouri River case, 
which relates, as we have said, to only 
a few coarse commodities, the railroads 
have failed. The addition to operating 
expenses which is due to the wage in- 
creases of the last three years is a 
great sum. Arbitrators are now con- 
sidering the demand for another large 
increase, and many of the roads are 
seeking permission to increase rates 
by 5 per cent. Railway expenses have 
been made larger not only by higher 
wages, but also by state legislation— 
the full-crew laws, for example—and 
higher taxes. Railway business grows, 
but railway net profits decline. 

The country cannot gain anything by 
so reducing these net profits that rail- 
way companies will be embarrassed. It 
does not gain anything by a reduction 
of net that prevents a proper main- 
tenance of the tracks and terminals and 
the purchase of improved equipment. 
The question is a difficult one, but those 
in authority should approach it without 
bias. If every demand for higher wages 
is to be granted, as a result of arbitra- 
tion or otherwise, the cost of operation 
will continue to rise. At some point in 
this movement the need of some in- 
crease of freight rates will be conceded. 


IMPORTS OF BEEF 


Arriving in New York from London, 
last week, J. Ogden Armour, of the 
well known beef company, remarked 
that it was absurd for the United 
States Government to believe that it 
could prevent him from buying beef in 
Argentina and shipping it to this coun- 
try. He must have been misinformed. 
There was a rumor that the Department 
of Justice had decided to interfere in 
some way with contracts by which the 
Armour, Swift and Morris interests in 


Argentina had obtained control of all 
the refrigerator space on one line of 
steamships. The report has not been 
confirmed. We presume that if the 
American packers in Argentina engage 
all the transportation space that they 
can find, our Government will not com- 
plain, provided that they use the space 
and ship the beef. 

Imports of beef have been growing, 
as we have recently shown, but up to 
the present time they have not amount- 
ed to much. They will continue to be 
small if our Government seeks to en- 
join steamship companies from selling 
refrigerator space to packers. 


PITFALLS FOR INVESTORS 


We have spoken from time to time of 
so-called promoters who ensnare the 
unwary investor. There have been many 
of them, so many that the Post Office 
Department (which pursues them and 
strives to punish them for a fraudulent 
use of the mails) recently asserted that 
in two years they had robbed the Amer- 
ican people of $120,000,000. It has been 
the custom of these sellers of stock to 
have offices in New York, and, if possi- 
ble, in what is known as the Wall Street 
district. Their victims, many of them 
in remote parts of the country, have 
come to hate the name of Wall Street. 
Honest firfance in the great city has 
suffered in public estimation by reason 
of the operations of these rascals. 

They deal in all sorts of what they 
call securities, and while, as a rule, the 
capitalization of their companies is 
large, they do not despise the day of 
small things. To the man who can 
easily be deceived they can make a 
small business or corporation, capital- 
ized at $300,000 or $200,000, as attrac- 
tive as the oil well or mining company, 
with a hundred times as much. It is of 
these small and modest ventures that 
we now desire to say a few words of 
warning. 

The business of these adventurers is 
done by mail, and their circular letters, 
explanatory and inviting, are prepared 
with much skill. Let us suppose that a 
resident of the rural districts or of 
some small town receives a long letter 
telling him that a small and successful 
business, with great promise of growth, 
has been incorporated; that the com- 
pany’s capital is $300,000; that the net 
earnings amount to about 25 per cent; 
that for some plausible reason a com- 
paratively small sum in cash is needed; 
and that one-quarter of the shares, par 
value $10, are offered at $2.50. Let us 
also suppose that the assertion is made 
that the present rate of profit, 25 per 
cent on a $10 share, or 100 per cent on 
a share bought at $2.50, can be doubled 
in the near future. There are persons 
of small means who might find this 
very alluring, and who might overlook 
the fact that neither the name of any 
person connected with the business nor 


the location of the factory or shop is 
given. 

The waste basket is the place for such 
circular letters of invitation, unless the 
recipient desires to make an investiga- 
tion that may lead to the exposure of 
a swindler. Or the letter might be for- 
warded to the Post Office Department. 
If those to whom such letters come will 
neither throw them aside nor use them 
for inquiry suggested by distrust, they 
should at least procure the advice of 
some banker or broker of good standing 
before they send any money to the pro- 
moter. . 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL 


Negotiations, which began a year and 
a half ago, for the acquisition of ex- 
tensive coal properties in the New River 
district of West Virginia by English’ 
capitalists, are now approaching com- 
pletion. A syndicate led by Peter D. 
Millory, of London, is about to invest . 
$50,000,000 there by the purchase of 
ninety-six collieries and 550,000 acres 
of coal land. These collieries now have 
an annual capacity of from 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 tons, and have been ship- 
ping 4,000,000 tons. The new owners 
will increase the output. It is estimated 
that there are 3,000,000,000 tons under 
ground in the tract which they are to 
acquire. 

Another investment, involving $30,- 
000,000, is to be made in this coal dis- 
trict by D. A. Thomas, of Wales, one of 
the largest coal operators in the world, 
and managing director of the Cambrian 
Syndicate. This transaction relates to 
thirty mines, whose output is about 
2,000,000 tons, and to 150,000 acres of 
land. 








Five years ago Argentina employed 
an American, R. E. Blouin, director of 
the sugar experiment station at New 
Orleans, to superintend the promotion 
of the sugar industry in that country. 
He is director of the experiment station 
at Tucuman, about 1000 miles from 
Buenos Ayres and in the extreme north- 
west of the republic. His contract was 
for five years, and recently it was re- 
newed. Argentina’s sugar output has 
grown from 91,000 tons in 1907 to 200,- 
000 tons this year, and Mr. Blouin says 
this is enough to supply the country’s 
needs. A majority of his principal as- 
sistants are Americans. 








Exports and imports in September 
exceeded those of the corresponding 
month in any previous year. Exports 
were larger by $18,500,000 than those 
of September a year ago, and the in- 
erease of imports was nearly $25,- 
000,000. 








The following dividend is announced: 


H. B. Claflin Company, quarterly, first pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent: second preferred, 1% per 
cent, both payable November 1. 
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WHY 
The American 


Standard Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 


Is Best for the 
Sunday School 


The exact thought of the sacred 
writers is given in readily under- 
standable language in this version, 
thereby making its sacred teach- 
ings not only clearer to the young 
folks, but infinitely more interest- 
ing—every reading makes more 
Bible students. 

The American Standard Version 
is used by the International Lesson 
Committee in the preparation of 
the Uniform and Graded Lessons, 
and by the leading Bible Scholars 
of the United States. 


Even the English scholars say it is the best— 
Read what The London Quarterly Review 
says: “It is a noble work, destined to be- 
come the accepted Bible of the majority of 
the Anglo-Saxon race; and we are tempted to 
wish that it might be adopted as the one final 
revision of the English-speaking world.” 

Because of the great demand the publishers 
have issued it in over 200 different styles to 
meet every need. Prices from 35 cents to 
$50.00. 


Just send for sample pages and price list to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 U Fourth Avenue, New York 








For Sale by All Booksellers 











THE BOY WHO 
WANTS TO 
FLY 


Can secure a full 
year s subscription to 


YING 
The Leading Inter- 
national Journal of the 
Aero World, by 
merely doing a little 
interesting work, full 
particulars of which 


will be sent on postal 
card application, by 


W. W. FERRIN 
119 West 40th St., New York 

















IN THE INSURANCE WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 








SOLVENCY THE MAIN THING 


What should be the attitude of the 
state toward the fire insurance busi- 
ness? This is the question which was 
discussed by Hon William T. Emmet, 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, before an assem- 
blage of fire insurance agents at Cin- 
cinnati two weeks ago: Emanating from 
a man possessing only a general knowl- 
edge of insurance, untrained in its 
theories and unfamiliar with its prac- 
tises, the address was notable for the 
lucidity of its statements and the san- 
ity of its propositions. ° 

Recognizing the present tendency 
toward regulation of big business en- 
terprises by the Government, verging 
closely, indeed, on Government control 
and operation, Mr. Emmet is of the 
opinion that fire insurance is one en- 
terprise the state as a proprietor would 
better remain out of. Speaking of the 
nature of the business, he says: “If it 
| were not that the word has acquired a 
| sort of invidious meaning which makes 
it unsafe to use it in connection with 
any ‘egitimate business, I should be 
inclined to use the word ‘gambling’ in 
trying to describe the exact feature of 
the business of fire insurance I am re- 
ferring to.” Because of th® inherent 
danger characteristic of the business, 
its conduct, he thinks, should remain 
in competent private hands. 

The ultimate object that Mr. Emmet 
had in view—the main theme to which 
all the others touched upon were only 
contributory—was to discuss the ques- 
tion of fire insurance rate making by 
the state. He assumes that the age of 
competition has vanished; that the 
principles of coéperation have destroyed 
it; and that governmental interference 
—regulation or control—has become an 
essential in protecting the buyers, users, 
consumers. Fire insurance, with all 
other businesses, will have to submit 
to this supervision. 

He then describes the policy pursued 
in the State of New York. All of the 
companies’ rate-making organizations 
and machinery have been legalized, and 
they have been placed under the super- 
visory jurisdiction of the Insurance De- 
partment. Anti-discriminatory laws 
have been enacted and the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance has been endowed 
| with authority to pass upon questions 
| of alleged discriminations in rates. He 
| states that the system as now operated 
| has worked satisfactorily so far, but 

is not prepared to assert that nothing 

further will ever be needed. If there 
| should be a necessity for increased state 
| activity he offers a suggestion as to the 
direction it take. 

He correctly holds that insurance 
departments exist primarily in order 
| to insure the solvency of insurance 








companies. Whatever is done by the 
state in connection with the rate-mak- 
ing function should have in view prin- 
cipally the performance of this duty— 
the conservation and maintenance of 
ample funds with which to meet all 
contractual obligations. One of the 
requisites to this end is the sufficiency 
of reserves. The rate-making machin- 
ery, the experience, the trained forces 
are in the service of the companies. 
They should remain with them. The 
adequacy of rates determined, the 
schedules should be filed with the In- 
surance Department. Upon these cor- 
rect rates as a basis, the department 
will calculate the necessary reserves; 
and whether companies write at or be- 
low the proper rates, they will be com- 
pelled to maintain the reserves that 
were calculated upon them. Competition 
or individual company experience may 
shave the standard rates, but it cannot 
work a reduction of the reserves based 
on them. This system would leave the 
companies free to manage their business 
in their own way, but it compels them 
to strictly conform to a rigid standard 
of solvency imposed by the state. The 
suggestion has much merit and is far 
and away the fairest and wisest one 
that has come from a supervisory offi- 
cer in many a year. 








The Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington holds that the workmen’s 
compensation law there is constitution- 
al. The case will be taken to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


According to Journal of Commerce 
estimates the fire losses in the United 
States and Canada during September 
were $17,919,300, as compared with 
$13,779,250 in September, 1912. 


The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, an auxiliary of the Aetna 
Life, is issuing a new policy covering 
merchandise in the parcel post in sums 
ranging from $5 to $200 at premiums 
running from 2% cents to 15 cents. 


Because the General Accident F. & L. 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., removed 
a suit from a state to a Federal court, 
contrary to the provisions of a Georgia 
law, the Insurance Commissioner of 
that state has suspended its authority 
to do business there, subject to an in- 
vestigation by the Attorney-General. 


A special committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, after carefully 
investigating the matter of fire insur- 
ance rates in that city, has declined to 
recommend that they be reduced. The 
report admits that losses in recent 
years have been abnormal and urges 
that every effort be made to regulate 
construction rigidly, investigate fires 
and educate the public in prevention 
methods. 
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GAME HERE AND ABROAD | 


Antelopes are decreasing so fast in | 
Alberta that their shooting is to be 
prohibited for a time, or at least re- | 
duced to a single specimen in a season | 
for each sportsman. 


After a very complete canvass of 
game conditions, Forest and Stream 
reports that they are better in all parts | 
of the Union, and in Canada, than last 
year, showing the good effect of con- 
servation, propagation and an awak- 
ened conscience in sportsmen. 


Quail may not be shot at any time 
of the year, according to the latest laws, 
in Maine, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and British Columbia. It is 
only lately that the quail have spread 
into the Northwest, where, also, some 
artificial introduction has been attempt- 
ed, and their increase is to be encour- 
aged. 


A lad in Saskatchewan; N. W. Can- 
ada, found a nest of young marsh | 
hawks in July of this year and put upon | 
the leg of one of them a band marked 
with his name and address. He has re- 
ceived word that on September 3 this 
hawk was shot in Leoti, Kansas. Memo- | 
randa of this kind throw much light | 
on the routes and rate of traveling in | 
migration. 





The red quail, familiar in southern | 
Europe, were introduced into Cuba a | 
few years ago, by a consignment of | 
400 pairs from Spain. They are report- 
ed to have thrived and increased plen- 
tifully, to the joy of Cuban sportsmen. 
This is the true quail, and a good game | 
bird, tho smaller and .perhaps less ac- | 
tive than our northern “quail,” which, | 
ornithologically, is nearer in class to 
the Asiatic francolin. 


Some men seem never to know when 
they have had enough. The Field tells 
us that Captain C. H. Stigand, well 
known as a hunter of big game, is re- | 
turning to Africa after recovering in 
England from his third mauling by 
dangerous beasts—once by wrestling | 
with a wounded lion which he had | 
thought to be dead; once by the horn | 
of a charging rhinoceros which gored | 
and tossed him; and the third and | 
worst time by an elephant, which | 
thrust a trunk thru his thigh and then 
picked him up and threw him several 
yards. 


Locomotive drivers in Canada fre- 
quently see deer along the track, and 
say that often they leap upon the track 
and run for miles ahead of the engine, 
when the train’s speed is not too great. 
They seem too frightened to leap aside. 
A little group of drivers told a reporter 
for the Montreal Star of several such 
instances, and of running into deer at 
night. They say the animals are so be- | 
wildered by the fierce headlight as to | 
become almost paralyzed. One engineer 
asserted that twice he had stopped, got 
down from his engine and fairly pushed | 
the dazed deer off the track to avoid 
killing it. 








INFORMATION! 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
tours domestic and foreign. 








trips by land and sea; 

will be under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
1122 Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 


This Department 


La., where personal inquiry may be made. 


Address inquiries by mail to 
INFORMATION, The Independent, 


Publishers Building, New York. 
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Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, 


x Alexandria 


AEG “FRANCONIA” *Nov. 15, Jan. 8, “Feb. 24 


“LACONIA” “Dec. 2, Jan. 22 
Nes “CARONIA” Jan 31, March 17 
*Do not call at Alexandria 4q 
A LA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE. 48 
O es 
© 


& 


Cruises 


STOPOVERS PERMITTED 


For particulars apply to 


THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd. 
21 State St., Room 107 New York, or Local Agents 




















} ill. 
| ing a place elsewhere, or call up Pe. Kinney for 








EGYP AND THE NEAR BAST—Write us 
for information about travel in these 
Spomeetes lands. We have all the data. N- 
NING ©0., 201 Cong’l Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EASTON SANITARIUM | 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and gen me 
Superior location. Visit here before select- 








particulars. "Phone 166, Maston, Pa. 





SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 

Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 

from New York State Mineral Springs Reservation, 

Large addition and garage. Booklet 


THAYER. M.D. EUROPEAN AND 


AMERICAN PLANS 
_BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ets. 























i & SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


are now exhibiting the 
latest Parisian and Vien- 
nese models in all fash- 
ionable furs. 





126 West 42nd St. 
1 | NEW YORK 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


The conquest of the air to the aver- 


age man has alWays seemed a conquest 
of the air over the aviator, but statis- 
tics show it to be the other way. Altho 
it is only five years since the first pub- 
lic flight was made there are already 
7000 licensed aviators, about 10,000 non- 
licensed who are flying or learning to 
fly. An average of over 115,000 pas- 
sengers were carried by them each 
month of the past year. 


The novel and very interesting ex- 
periment of sending a dirigible to the 
rescue of another which had broken 
down was tried last month in England. 
The Naval Airship No. 2, constructed 
by the Royal Aircraft Factory, having 
broken down eight miles from its base, 
the new “Eta,” also constructed by the 
British Government, was sent to the 
rescue, to save the hydrogen of the 


disabled ship. A tow line was attached | 


and the two airships ascended, the “Eta” 
keeping about 600 feet above the towed 
ship so as to avoid the chances of foul- 


ing the rudder gear. The 160 horse pow- | 
er of the “Eta” motors proved quite | 


sufficient for the task. 


A flight of 1000 miles in one day be- | 


tween sunrise and sunset has become 
such a common occurrence that we 


no longer marvel at it. A score of | 
aviators have been vying with each | 


other in the last year to make the best 


record for long distance flying in one | 
day—the object being a trophy and | 
prize which is awarded to the one who | 


has flown farthest in a straight line 
starting from France. The record, made 


last year, was about 500 miles on Janu- | 
ary 1; it was beaten by a dozen aviators | 


by April 30, the winner covering about 
1000 miles in a flight from Biarritz, 


France, to Kollum, Holland. Since then | 
a score of flights, including several of | 


1000 miles each, have been made. 


One by one the nations have been 
making aerial laws which prohibit air- 
men from flying over certain places 
under certain conditions. The laws of 


some of the countries, like Great | 


Britain, practically draw a circle 
around the country; to get within it 
an aviator must secure permission 


from the -authorities. As securing the | 


permission requires time and aviators 
are usually anxious to start for their 
flight as soon as they decide to make 
it, and they know that there are no 
means to catch them unless they land, 
or to stop them—since no gun can hit 
a moving aeroplane at a hight of 
over 2500 feet—they take a chance. 
In many cases the aviator does not 
know of the laws or has no intention to 
land but is forced to do so by weather 
or motor conditions. Then he is ar- 
rested. Thus Brindejonc des Moulinais 
was arrested when he landed in Lon- 
don at the end of his flight from Bre- 
men and two others met the same ex- 


perience when they arrived from Paris. | 


Guillaux was jailed on landing near 
Hamburg, where he flew from Paris. 






the pores, as Nature 
intended— it provides for 
inhalations and exhala- 
tions, retains the warmth 
and repels the cold. For 
the sake of health and 
comfort wear genuine, 
porous, undyed, Jaeger cant 
Made Woolen under- | wa” ™ 
wear—it will help you 
to keep well all winter. 
Jaeger Woolen coats, 
stockings, sweaters, 
caps, etc., are a com- [*@ _ 


Learn the facts about 
Wool. Write for booklet. 





WOOL °°" 
the hu- 
man body to 
breathe through 



























Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 











Extremely simple 
optically accurate. 
Model B Balopticon - $18 and $22 
Write today for free booklet, **Fun and Profit from a 
It contains extended information about the 
Balopticon and its possibilities. 


H & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
on i tea Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Balopticon.”* 
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AA im 
Let the Stay-at-H 


enjoy what you saw. 
Capitalize that trip—have your photographic 
negatives made into lantern slides and project them 
with the Balopticon to illustrate the unusual travel 
jaunt. You can give pleasure and entertain small 
or large gatherings—at a low cost—with the 


Bausch" |omb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Utilizes ordinary lantern slides or slides made 
from your own negatives. < 
clear, brilliant pictures true to life and nature. 
i to operate, mechanically and 
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Projects wonderfully 








PRISON REFORM 


The Missouri commissioners on pris- 
on reform, headed by the indomitable 
editor of the Warrensburg Star, Sen- 
ator Wallace Crossley, have been vis- 
iting the prisons in the East, in the 
hope of gaining suggestions for the 
reorganization of the Missouri prison 
system. Again Missouri has issued the 
challenge, “Show Me,” to the embar- 
rassment, in this case, of many war- 
dens and penologists. 


The governors in many states have 
been troubled by the problems of prison 
administration. In attempting to guide 
their legislatures, they have given ex- 
pression to the belief in certain new 
methods of employing prisoners. Twen- 
ty-five governors recently have stated 
their conviction that road work is the 
solution in their respective states; four- 
teen others believe in the development 
of prison farms; three others, in pub- 
lic works; while four favor state pro- 
duction for state consumption. 


New Jersey finally has abandoned 
the contract system of prison labor. 
President Wilson, when Governor of 
New Jersey, instituted the reform 
movement for the establishment of a 
farm colony and the state use system 
of employing prisoners. Carrying out 
this program, Governor Fielder has re- 
fused to concede to the demands of the 
prison contract interests to take ad- 
vantage of a loophole in the law, which 
would have permitted him to continue 
the contracts temporarily. The first two 
contracts to expire are those of the 
Crescent Garment Company, which ter- 
minated October 1. The other five will 
expire at intervals between now and 
January, 1914. The Governor has had 
the hearty support of the New Jersey 
State Charities Aid Association, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
State Federation of Labor. He has 
placed his state in the forefront in the - 
movement of prison reform. 


The formulation of principles on 
which to base constructive prison re- 
form is being sought by the New York 
Prison Reform Commission. Hon. 
Thomas Mott Osborne, chairman, has 
asked for criticism of the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. That willing, efficient and honest 
labor must be the foundation of any 
prison system that aims to render the 
criminal fit to re-enter society. 
| 2. That in order to labor willingly 
| a man must labor voluntarily. 

3. That in order to labor efficiently 
| €@ man must receive adequate remunera- 
| tion. 

4. Therefore, prison labor, to be real- 

ly effective, must be voluntary and 
| fully remunerated. 

5. That if the prisoner receives full 
| pay for his labor he should pay in full 
| for what he receives. 

| Mr. Osborne himself spent the week 
| of September 29 in Auburn Prison, New 
| York, to learn by experience just what 
| conditions prevail, and has now named 
| several concrete reforms which his week 
led him to believe necessary. 
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PROGRESS IN CANADA 


Excellent wheat, oats, rye and barley 
are now raised at Fort Simpson, 800 
miles northwest of Edmonton. 


Altho Canada is largely devoted to 
dairying, British Columbia, at least, 
‘finds it profitable to import butter from 
New Zealand. 


A new daily paper in Montreal sig- | 
nalized its beginning by sending a/| 


quantity of copies of its first number to 
‘Ottawa by aeroplane. ' 


New Brunswick is rejoicing in the 


discovery of natural gas, two wells of 
‘extraordinary volume and pressure hav- 
ing been struck, and gas is being piped 
into Moncton. 


The fisheries of Prince Edward Isl- 
‘and, which had 93,728 inhabitants in 
1911, yielded during the past year near- 


ly $1,200,000, eight-tenths of which | 
came from the lobster catch. This is | 


the home of the famous Malpeque oys- 
ters. 


A subsidized line of the Royal Mail 
will begin on November 1, a weekly 
service of steamships between Halifax 


-and the British West Indies, with con- | 


nections to South American ports. 
Cable rates between Canada and the 


West Indian colonies will be cut in half | 


-at the same time. 


The inspectors of the Provincial 
Board of Health of Quebec are to give 
a series of lectures thruout the prov- 
‘ince, traveling from village to village, 
and teaching the inhabitants how to 
fight infantile mortality, and how to 
prevent the spreading of contagious 
diseases, especially tuberculosis. 


Northeast of Edmonton, Alberta, a 
large bushy district is occupied by about 
30,000 Ruthenian farmers, who are 
prospering but retain many queer, old- 
country customs, are suspicious of edu- 
cation in English, and slow to adopt 
new notions. Nevertheless _ several 
schools are maintained in summer, 
taught usually by young collegians on 
‘vacation. Each schoolhouse has attached 
to it a well-equipped shack in which 
‘the teacher is expected to live and 
‘board himself. These Ruthenians vote, 
‘and sometimes are represented by one 
‘of their race in the Alberta legislature. 


A farm of eighty acres in the North- 
‘west was for some time managed by 
‘six energetic young women. One, a col- 
lege-trained girl, had charge of the 
‘greenhouses. Another did the house- 
work, and one looked after the poultry 
‘and outside work. A Scotch girl opened 
‘a supply store in the nearest town, 
where the fifth, an English typist, did 
‘all the clerical work. The sixth member 
of the colony attended to the cows, bees 
‘and rabbits. All went well until Dan 
Cupid joined the company, when four 
‘of the women became wives of farmers, 
the weddings taking place within a 
fortnight. The remaining two held on a 
month longer, doing all the work, then 
‘they, too, succumbed. The farm was 
sold and the proceeds divided equally 
:among the six companions. 








THE PIERCE-ARROW CAR 


taKes a just credit and no 
more than a just credit for 
the quality of its engine, but 
it has added to that engine 
conveniences, refinements 
and luxuries which together 
with perfect service and easy 
control, give the luxury that 
is expressed by the words 
*Pierce-Arrow Car.”’ 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, New York 


y oF 
SON EES TCI 


7% INTEREST 100% SAFETY 


Ten $1000.00 seven percent mortgages for sale. 
Each secured by a first mortgage on 80 acres of 
choice Central Minnesota farm lands, which have 
been sold for $2800.00. These mortgages are also 
personally guaranteed by two prominent Minne- 
apolis bankers. This investment should appeal to 
= a who need the highest return obtainable from 
the best security. For particulars, address. 


HAROLD HARRISON, 629 South Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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No More Monthly Payments.. 


Increase in Price of .$29.00 











A Radical Departure Is About to Be Made in the Plan of Sale of 


=, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


(Published by the Cambridge University Press) 


Now Sold Direct to the Public 


Hereafter. it will be obtainable 


—through agents. and booksellers only 


—for cash payment only (Complete sets or volume by 
volume) 


—no longer for monthly payments 


The difference will be 


—An increase of $29.00—$5.75 instead of $4.75 a volume 
—An immediate outlay of the full cash price instead of only 
$5.00 


THE FINAL DATE Formal announcement is hereby made of the termination of the sale at the 





present low prices and for monthly payments. In England the closing date 


will be December 22nd, and in the United States and Canada very shortly thereafter. 


Your only safe plan is to sign and mail, now, the order form on the opposite page 
of this arrnouncement if you want to get the book before it costs $29.00 more. 


O MANY of the public this inevitable change in the 

I conditions of sale will present itself in this simple form: 

“It is now easy and will be then almost impossible, for me 

to secure a work which I long since determined to obtain 
sooner or later.” 


The success of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, of which 
51,243 copies (1,486,047 volumes) have already been sold, has 
made the existing system of small monthly payments so 
familiar that its discontinuance may, at first glance, seem to be 
a sudden and violent disturbance of established usage. But it 
should be remembered that every advertisement of the work 
has explicitly described the current offer as provisional, and 
the price as temporary, and subject to increase by stages until 
it reached the normal figure of $7.50 per volume, i.e., the price 
at which the 7th, 8th and oth editions were sold. The in- 
crease to $5.75 a volume which has been fixed to take effect 
in England as from December 22nd, and very shortly there- 
after in this country, marks a stage in this upward process. 


A last opportunity 
before the price is raised and the facility 
of making small monthly payments is with- 
drawn. 


As all those who have been contemplating the purchase 
of the new edition have been told that the offer at $4.75 a 
volume was temporary, it could hardly be considered a hard- 
ship if the change to $5.75 per volume, and the abolition of 
the instalment system, were effected at a day’s notice. But that 
course has not been adopted. Provision has been made for 
those who have been intending to subscribe but have not yet 
done so. 

Before the change takes place, a last opportunity will be 
given to subscribe at the present low prices and to obtain 
immediate delivery of the volumes (and ‘of the bookcase if 
desired) for monthly payments of only $5.00. 





Why the Change Is Made at 
. . 
This Time 

A reader who thinks that it would suit him 
better to purchase the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
on the monthly payment system and at the 
low price next year, than to do so now, may 
onder why the sale should not be continued 
under the present conditions. 

The employment of the large capital re- 
quired for instalment sales, and the minimizing 
of profit entailed by exceptionally low prices, 
are expedient in the case of a new work of 
which the contents are so voluminous and so 
varied that they cannot adequately be repre- 
sented by advertiseménts. On the other hand, 
the rapid distribution of a large number of 
copies upon unusually attractive terms firmly 
establishes the reputation of the work. Now 
that this has been done a continuous, though 
slower, sale through booksellers and agents. is 
more profitable and less troublesome. On the 
one hand, those who most need the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and those to whom its ac- 
quisition in the ordinary way would be most 
difficult, have already subscribed or can at 
once subscribe. On the other hand, it is now 
better known, more highly appreciated, and 
more constantly used than any other book to 
which the 2oth century has given birth. 


The Object Achieved, the 
Offer Closes 


The editor eo a great achievement 
when he passed the volumes for press. Its 
publishers have now accomplished the equally 


necessary task of introducing the volumes in 
all parts of the werld. And, after this final 
subscription sale, those who want the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica must buy it and pay for it 
as they buy and pay for any other book. 
There are, doubtless, some intending pur- 
chasers who have delayed because they would 
like first to convince themselves concerning 
certain points such as canfiot be covered in 
any general description. In particular, a 
reader may argue that his hesitation does not 
in the least call in question the value of the 
book, only his capacity to profit by it. “A 
series of volumes in which leading specialists 
collaborate to answer any question that can 
reasonably be asked should be _ invaluable. 
Will it prove so in my case? Shall I, in fact, 
use it when I have it?” Only actual exami- 
nation and use of the volumes themselves can 
satisfy the desire to be reassured on this point. 


“Conditional Purchase” 


It has accordingly been decided that the 
wishes of those who truly seek an answer to 
this question will best be fulfilled by permit- 
ting conditional purchase, i. ¢., the sub- 
scriber holds himself free to return the vol- 
umes after ten days’ use and claim a refund 
of $3.75 from the $5.00 sent with his order. 
The reader who would subscribe with this 
proviso must endorse the order form “Condi- 
tional Purchase.” On no account will the 
privilege be granted to those who order with- 
out such endorsement, since it is essential that 
the precise number of copies supplied on these 
terms should be known. 


3 inches thick 


Half Morocco 
Ordinary paper 






Full Sheepskin 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA - BRITANNICA 
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Closing of the subscription lists for the New ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA— 
11th Edition, 29 volumes, published by the re em University Press, of England. Price 


to be increased from $29 to.$50, according to the’bin 
NOW $4.75 a volume, and sold direct to the public ror 





g. No more monthly payments. 
THEN $5.75 a volume, for full cash payment, through 





on a first payment of only $5.00. 


monthly instalments, the complete set delivered 





agents and bookstllers only. 





THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK IN THE WORLD 








ne No more strik- 

1. Eleven Editions: a Century {70 eV Sdence 
could be given 

and a Half of Development ov'd be given 
expansion of knowledge in modern times than the growth 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The three volumes of 
the first edition (1768), mainly the work of a single 
hand, have grown to 29 volumes in the 11th edition, 
the outcome of collaboration among some 1,500 distin- 
guished specialists. And this growth of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is an indication also of the extent to 
which the need of such a_work has increased with the 
expansion of knowledge. If a book of this kind was in 
demand 145 years ago, when a useful account of knowl- 
edge could be given in three volumes, how much more 
is such a resource needed to-day, when the required in- 
formation occupies almost ten times as many volumes? 


2. A Nearer Ap- Pesides | the 


* naturally accompanies the 
proach to Perfection increase of knowledge, each 
successive edition shows also 
an internal improvement upon its predecessor. The in- 
strument is ever perfecting itself, until we come to the 
resent edition, and to an advance for which the whole 
history of encyclopaedias affords no measure. Apart 
altogether from the immense superiority of its compact 
and handy format, the 11th edition excels all previous 
books of the kind in the following points:—(a) It is 
more thoroughly and consistently abreast of its times, 
(b) it will appeal to the reader as more exhaustive, and 
(c) to the inquirer as easier of reference. 


growth that 


INDIA PAPER AND ORDINARY PAPER 


The extraordinary compactness, flexibility, and lightness 
of the India paper edition, in its various bindings 
(occupying a cubic space of but 2 feet), immediatel 
appealed to the general public. Of the 51,000 sets al- 
ready bought, 91% per cent. have been on India paper 
and only 8% per cent. on ordinary paper, and those 


are chiefly for public institutions. 
THE BINDINGS 0,the bindings, the dark red 
: full morocco edition forms the 
handsomest addition-to any library, worthy “a collection 
of the most expensively bound books; the dark green 
sheepskin, by its extreme flexibility, the ease with 
which it is handled, and its comely appearance, has 
rroved | far the most popular with the general pub- 
lic; the cloth binding has been regarded as entirely sat- 
isfactory by those who had to choose the cheapest form. 
There is also a beautiful binding (India paper) in full 
limp velvet suede, Prayer Book style, round corners, 
gilt edges. Having extreme flexibility, the volume may 
be doubled up and slipped into a coat pocket. 


AN ORDER FORM 


is printed below. It should be cut off and mailed 
atonce. The reader, unless he wishes to deny him- 
self and, it may be, his children, the possession of 
the most wonderful book in the world, has before 
him a simple alternative: 

He can purchase the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
NOW for $4.75a volume, while the option of making 





INDIA PAPER 


A SINGLE PAYMENT (OF $5.00 
SECURES DELIVERY COMPLETE 


These and other improve- 
ments—which may all be 


3. An Advantage Pe- 
culiar to this Edition included in the general 
: statement that the 11th 


edition is more systematic than its predecessors—are the 
result of a circumstance peculiar to the preparation of 
the 11th edition. For the first time in the making of an extensive 
work, the whole book was planned and executed as one consistent 
whole, and no part of it was printed and published until the whole 
material from A to Z was assembled. 


The 11th edition, therefore, is no 
4. More Useful Be- mere revision, but a@ new work 
cause More Systematic 


unded upon a fresh survey. It 

is singularly easy of reference be- 

cause, in every case, a separate article is accorded to the topic upon 

which the inquirer seeks information, whereas previously it was too 

often lost in an “omnibus” article of inordinate length. It is ex- 

traordinarily exhaustive, because these separate articles were not 

written independently and at haphazard, according to the exigencies 

of the alphabet and the particular volume in preparation, but in 

pursuance of a well considered scheme planned to meet the demands 
of theewhole subject. 

Whether he turn to its pages for the answer to a specific ques- 
tion or for enlightenment upon the whole ofa great subject, the 
reader will find the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
more useful, more thorough, more interesting, than he could have 
imagineg possible in a work of such immense scope, or than he 
could have expected from his acquaintance with any other encyclo- 


paedia whatever. 

© ® The immense growth of knowl- 
5. A Revolution in Form edge renders an_ encyclopaedia 
more of a necessity to-day than ever before. For the same reason, 
a book which to-day affords a thorough answer to any question that 
can reasonably be asked must inevitably be voluminous. 

The contents of the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
would fill between 400 and 500 ordinary octavo books. Printed, as 
previous editions were printed, on ordinary paper, the 29 quarts 
volumes make a row 7 feet long. The ever-increasing bulk of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica promised to become a seriutis menace to 
its usefulness. The present edition was already far advanced to- 
words completion when. a member of the editorial staff, rebelling at 
the thought that all the precious material passing through his hands 
was destined to be buried in volumes too:cumbersome for easy read- 
ing, urged the employment of India paper. The idea was unheard 
of. Nothing larger than an octavo Bible had ever been printed on 
India paper. Seldom, however, has a revolutionary change found 
more complete justification in the event. 

The use of India paper has resulted in light, slender, elegant vol- 
umes, inviting for reference, a pleasure to read; and the whole 44 
million words go into a cubic space of only: 2 feet. The greater 
need of the day for an encyclopaedia has been met by a work which 
surpasses, in .usefulness all earlier editions, not only by reason of 
the more. exhaustive and: systematic character of its contents, but 
also in virtue of its compact and infinitely more usable form. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, is copyright in all 


countries subscribing tothe Bern Convention by the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of Cambridge. 


monthly payments is still open to him. 





IMPRESSION 


29 quarto volumes; 1,000 pages each; 


he can obtain the Work LATER, from an agent or 44,000,000 words; 400 plates; 7,000 
bookseller, for $166.75 cash, and proportionately 
higher prices in the better bindings. 


other illustrations; 300 maps. 
Occupying a cubic space of only 2 ft. 








Form of Subscription for the LAST SALE on the 
Instalment System and Before the Price is Increased 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 

Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 vol- 
umes, published by The mer ger University Press, of England. I en- 
close §$...... i) etian’s rst payment 2e . . 

$ being fa. a 3 and I agree to send the 
second and all subsequent payments on the corresponding day of each fol- 
lowing month until payment is complete, in accordance with the style of 
binding and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed in one 
of the squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep 
the books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has 
been paid. Terms, F. 0. B. New York. 
ot Pw indicate style of binding desired by marking a cross X in one 


EIeA Para After this Sale these 
Prices will be 


Strongly recommended, especially in 
the Leather bindings. 
(] cLotH (ordinary covers). 


4 monthly payments of $5.00 $29.00 more 

2 ~ 11.87 i.e. 

tee * 17.59 $166.75 cash. 
- . 84.81 

Cash Price a - 187.75 


{] FULL SHEEPSKIN (flexible) 


5 monthly payments Mm « 3% $5.00 $36.50 more 
i e 


i.e., 
” ™ 21.22 

- a os ' an $203.25 cash. 

Cash Price . . « « « « » 106.76) 
FULL MOROCCO (flexible). 

47 monthly payments of $5.00 
12 A a 18,52 58.90 more 

8 ™ “ - « 27.56 cae 

4 me aa 54.75 $267.50 cash. 
Cash Price ... ee 217.50 
Ind.—C TTT TTT ere re Tee re eee 1913 
| Ee ee bosvcantedondeneansdaenanedebeepessese ene ee 
Address 


If in business } 


add business address. 
If you wish to have a bookcase for the India paper impression, please 
mark a cross X in one of the squares shown below. 
C (1) Single tier, solid mahogany: $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of 
00 after payments for the book are completed). 


G@ (2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of 
$5.00 each). 
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You need it because 
it tells of the world’s 
advance in a fascinat- 
ing way all its own— 
because you cannot 
keep fully informed 
without it— because, 
as Jack London said, 


there is “‘Nothing like | 
it,”” and because, as | 


Luther Burbank said, 


“It is really indispens- » 


able.’’ 
things you can find in 
no other 
magazine, 
and yet 
they are 
things 


upon 
which the 
future 
progress 
of the 
world is to 
be founded. It covers 
fully the discoveries |, 
of science, the } 
achievements of in- 
ventors, the feats of { 
engineers and explor- 
ers, and the opening 


It tells of | 


: TECHNICAL 


~ WORLD 
= MAGAZINE 


of every new field of § 


human endeavor. 
On All News-stands 


Fifteen Cents Per Copy , 


Flatiron Building, New York 


TECHNICAL 


WORLD 
MAGAZ INE 


*‘More Fascinating then Fiction’’ 


You'll like it be- 
cause it is profusely 
illustrated— because 

| it tells of things real, 
» living men and wom- 
® en have done or are 
trying to do—because 
it tells its true stories 
in a simple and inter- 
esting way — because 
it makes real achieve- 
ments, real events 
interesting — because 
it shows that the 
greatest 
romance 
in the 
world is 
the story 
of man’s 
ceaseless 
fight to 
conquer 
and use 
the myr- 
iad forces of nature 
—because it is clean 
and clear and always 
far more interesting 
than the average run 
of fiction, because it 
is wonderfully illus- 
trated. 


Just Get a Copy and See 
By Mall Direct 
A Dollar-Fifty Per Year 


58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago 




















WHAT |5 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of 15c in wig * a brin 
e Path 


Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. 
an illustrated weekly, 


a year. 


yours. 


the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15c does 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
Or send $1 for full year;_mone 


ifnot satisfied. Address PA 
Washington, D.C. 


>» Beones at the oe s Capital, for 
the Nation ; now in its 21st year of increasing success. The 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse ; it costs but §1 
If you want to keep posted on what is going on in 
the world, at the least expense of time and muney, this is 
your means If you wanta paper in your home which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
If you would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clearly, fairly, briefly —here it is at last. 
to show that = might like such a paper and we will send 


back an 
INDER, 


you the 
nder is 


Send only 15c 


time 
xI, 
























Fale: 


ez ay = seer 





Supper 


1201-1 1708 Chestnut Street 


servative methods. 


ask for Loan List No. 


>» The Best Way 


use of the Bas | 
UAL COMMUNION 
ICE has eal, the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
in thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 


-—“—S +=INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE = 


ERV- 


For 36 years we have been paying our ar custom- 

ers the highest returns consistent with con- 

First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
710. §25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence ¥* 










By order of United States Covernment (Navy 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


Department) 
Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for wlustrated book on tablets. Free, 











FREE OFFER) 


“Official” card description on ANY security 
will be sent you upon request. 


What description do you want? Sent gratis. 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc 
Willis D. Porter Edward W. Shattuck 
66 Liberty Street, New York 








young man needs a shave.—Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 


First Customer—lI wish to select a 
vase. 

Floorwalker—Yes, madam. James, 
show the lady to the crockery depart- 
ment. 

Second Customer—lI wish to select a 
vawz. 

Floorwalker—Yes, madam. George, 
show the lady to the bric-a-brac depart- 
ment.—Baltimore Sun. 


anecdote about an Anglican vicar and 
his curate. The two had quarreled and 
the curate was requested to find some 
other congregation to minister to. He 
therefore preached his farewell sermon, 
and the parishioners came in crowds to 
hear him. “My text,” he said, “is taken 
\from the moving story of Abraham: 
‘Tarry ye here with the ass, while I... 
\go yonder’!”—Fortnightly Review. 


THE Gypsy NEBULOUS 


(Sub-Infernal.) 
A face, foam-ringed 
With cosmic chaos-clay, and ghastly- 
glow, 
Or call it mud; 
A fleeting glimpse of wind-wrought 
‘wraiths below, 
Of mists empiric-winged— 
A flood 
Sad passion-hurled in that dim dawn 
about 
The gypsy nebulous— 
A fancy fever-full—a ghost-rid 
rout, 
|Conceived when somber-drunk, with 
summer’s moon 
(Placed here, of course, to rhyme 
with “plenilune,’’) 
|A being fabulous, 
1A progeny of souls 
| Lit-tossed on red-gold seas 
| Of passioned poesies. 
—Yale Record. 


We’ve been in many cities 
And sailed from many docks, 
But never found a bootblack 
Who did not daub our socks. 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


We’ve been in many cities, 
And sailed on many ships, 
But never found a waiter 
Who would refuse our tips. 
—Houston Daily Post. 
We’ve been in many cities 
And sailed to many lands, 
| But never found a youngster 
Who liked to wash his hands. 
—Baltimore News. 


We’ve been in many cities— 





DIVIDENDS 


In most lands on the map, 
But never rode a street car 





THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY. 
Church and Worth Sts., 


New York, Oct. 17, 1913. 


Without hanging on a strap. 
Indianapolis Star. 


We’ve been in many cities, 


A quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter per : : 
pm. (14%), on the Pivet Preferred Stock, and In some ’neath foreign skies; 
one and one- per cent. (144%) on the Second ; 

Preferred Stock of this Company. will be paid But never saw a live one 


November Ist, 
October 24th, 1913. D. N. FO 


1913, to holders of the Preferred 
Stocks of record at the close of business Friday. 
RCE, Treasurer. 


That didn’t advertize. 


am »PEBBLES, , 
- gist in love certainly has a 
Le time of it—that is,-~when, the. 


The Westminster Gazette tells a good” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer.. 
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JUST COMPLETED The New Ideal Edition of Shakespeare 


The Tudor Shakespeare 


Published under the general editorship of Prof. William Allan Neilson, Ph. D., of Harvard University, 
and Prof. Ashley Horace Thorndike, L. H. D., of Columbia University. 


THE FACTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. By the Editors 


Supplements the introductions and the notes to the individual plays, and as the Fortieth and Final 
Volume of the TUDOR SHAKESPEARE, gives a corrected account of Shakespeare’s life, environment, work, 
and reputation. (Superior cloth and leather, only.) 


Sets complete in forty volumes, including The Facts About Shakespeare, in box. 


Superior Cloth, $14.00 net the set. Leather, $22.00 net the set. 


Each play or volume is edited with an introduction, complete text, notes and glossary, by a scholar 
of unquestioned standing, so that the edition represents all that is best in American scholarship. 





Alphabetical List of Plays and Editors. 


All’s Well That Ends Well. John L. Lowes, Ph. D. 
Antony and Cleopatra. George Wylls Benedict, Ph. D. 
As You Like It. Martha M. Shackford, Ph. D. 
Comedy of Errors. Frederick Morgan Padelford, Ph. D. 
Coriolanus. Stuart P. Sherman, Ph. D. 

Cymbeline. Will. D. Howe, Ph. D. 

Hamlet. George Pierce Baker, A. B. 

Henry IV, Parti. Frank W. Chandler, Ph. D. 

Henry IV, Part Il. Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, Ph. D. 
Henry V. Lewis F. Mott, Ph. D. 

Henry VI, Part I. Louise Pound, Ph. D. 

Henry VI, Part IIl.. Charles H. Barnwell, Ph. D. 

Henry VI, Part Ill. Robert Adger Law, Ph. D. 


Merchant of Venice, The. Harry M. Ayres, Ph. D. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Fred P. Emery, A. M. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, A. John Cunliffe, D. Litt. 
Much Ado About Nothing. William W. Lawrence, Ph. D. 
Othello. Thomas M. Parrott, Ph. D. 

Pericles. C. Alphonso Smith, LL. D. 

Richard Il. Harding Craig, Ph. D. 

Richard Ill. George B. Churchill, Ph. D. 

Romeo and Juliet. The General Editors. 

Sonnets, The. Raymond M. Alden, Ph. D. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. Frederick Tupper, Jr., Ph. D. 
Tempest, The. Herbert E. Greene, Ph. D. 








Henry VIII. Charles G. Dunlap, Ph. D. 

Julius Caesar. Robert M. Lovett, A. B. 

King John. Henry M. Belden, Ph. D. 

King Lear. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Ph. D. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. James F. Royster, Ph. D. 
Macbeth. Arthur C. L. Brown, Ph. D. 
Measure for Measure. Edgar C. Morris, A. M. 





Timon of Athens. Robert Huntington Fletcher, Ph. D. 
Titus Andronicus. Elmer E. Stoll, Ph. D. 

Troilus and Cressida. John S. P. Tatlock, Ph. D. 

Twelfth Night. Walter Morris Hart, Ph. D. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The. Martin W. Sampson, M. A. 
Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece. Carleton Brown, Ph. D. 
Winter's Tale, The. Laura J. Wylie, Ph. D. 


Each volume of the Plays and Poems may also be had separately. Illustrated. 
Superior cloth 35 cents net; leather 55 cents net. Postpaid 7 cents extra. 








A New One-Volume Tennyson With New Copyright Material 





The Complete Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


New Edition in One Volume, with the Laureate’s original notes, a memoir, especially prepared by 
his son Hallam, Lord Tennyson, and Watts’s well known portrait reproduced in photogravure. 

Nore.—Macmillan’s is the only Complete and Authorized Edition of Tennyson’s Works containing 
all the poems in copyright, and the latest texts of the earlier poems. 


Cloth, $1.75 net. 


Half morocco, $3.50 net. 











Published at 
64-66 5th Ave., N. Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


On sale at 
all bookstores 
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No More Monthly Payments. 


Increase in Price of $29.00 











A Radical Departure Is About to Be Made in the Plan of Sale of 


=, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA... 


(Published by the Cambridge University Press) 


Now Sold Direct to the Public 


Hereafter it will be obtainable 


—through agents and booksellers only 


—for cash payment only (Complete sets or volume by 
volume) 


—no longer for monthly payments 


The difference will be 


—An increase of $29.00—$5.75 instead of $4.75 a volume 
—An immediate outlay of the full cash price instead of only 
$5.00 


THE FINAL DATE Formal announcement is hereby made of the termination of the sale at the 





present low prices and for monthly payments. In England the closing date 


will be December 22nd, and in the United States and Canada very shortly thereafter. 


Your only safe plan is to sign and mail, now, the order form on the opposite page 
of this announcement if you want to get the book before it costs $29.00 more. 


O MANY of the public this inevitable change in the 

I conditions of sale will present itself in this simple form: 

“It is now easy and will be then almost impossible, for me 

to secure a work which I long since determined to obtain 
sooner or later.” 


The success of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, of which 
51,243 copies (1,486,047 volumes) have already been sold, has 
made the existing system of small monthly payments so 
familiar that its discontinuance may, at first glance, seem to be 
a sudden and violent disturbance of established usage. But it 
should be remembered that every advertisement of the work 
has explicitly described the current offer as provisional, and 
the price as temporary, and subject to increase by stages until 
it reached the normal figure of $7.50 per volume, i.e., the price 
at which the 7th, 8th and oth editions were sold. The in- 
crease to $5.75 a volume which has been fixed to take effect 
in England as from December 22nd, and very shortly there- 
after in this country, marks a stage in this upward process. 


A last opportunity 
before the price is raised and the facility 
of making small monthly payments is with- 
drawn. 


As all those who have been contemplating the purchase 
of the new edition have been told that the offer at $4.75 a 
volume was temporary, it could hardly be considered a hard- 
ship if the change to $5.75 per volume, and the abolition of 
the instalment system, were effected at a day’s notice. But that 
course has not been adopted. Provision has been made for 
those who have been intending to subscribe but have not yet 
done so. 

Before the change takes place, a last opportunity will be 
given to subscribe at the present low prices and to obtain 
immediate delivery of the volumes (and of the bookcase if 
desired) for monthly payments of only $5.00. 














Why the Change Is Made at 
This Ti 
ime 

A reader who thinks that it would suit him 
better to purchase the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
on the monthly payment system and at the 
low price next year, than to do so now, may 
wonder why the sale should not be continued 
under the present conditions. 

The employment of the large capital re- 
quired for instalment sales, and the minimizing 
of profit entailed by exceptionally low prices, 
are expedient in the case of a new work of 
which the contents are so voluminous and so 
varied that they cannot adequately be repre- 
sented by advertisements. On the other hand, 
the rapid distribution of a large number of 
copies upon unusually attractive terms firmly 
establishes the reputation of the work. Now 
that this has been done a continuous, though 
slower, sale through booksellers and agents is 
more profitable and less troublesome. On the 
one hand, those who most need the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and those to whom its ac- 
quisition in the ordinary way would be most 
dificult, have already subscribed or can at 
once subscribe. On the other hand, it is now 
better known, more highly appreciated, and 
more constantly used than any other book to 
which the 2oth century has given birth. 


The Object Achieved, the 
Offer Closes 


The editor completed a great achievement 
when he passed the volumes for press. Its 
publishers have now accomplished the equally 


necessary task of introducing the volumes in 
all parts of the werld. And, after this final 
subscription sale, those who want the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica must buy it and pay for it 
as they buy and pay for any other book. 
There are, doubtless, some intending pur- 
chasers who have delayed because they would 
like first to convince themselves concerning 
certain points such as cannot be covered in 
any general description. In particular, a 
reader may argue that his hesitation does not 
in the least call in question the value of the 
book, only his capacity to profit by it. “A 
series of volumes in which leading specialists 
collaborate to answer any question that can 
reasonably be asked should be_ invaluable. 
Will it prove so in my case? Shall I, in fact, 
use it when I have it?” Only actual exami- 
nation and use of the volumes themselves can 
Satisfy the desire to be reassured on this point. 


“Conditional Purchase” 


It has accordingly been decided that the 
wishes of those who truly seek an answer to 
this question will best be fulfilled by permit- 
ting conditional purchase, i. ¢., the sub- 
scriber holds himself free to return the vol- 
umes after ten days’ use and claim a refund 
of $3.75 from the $5.00 sent with his order. 
The reader who would subscribe with this 
proviso must endorse the order form ‘“‘Condi- 
tional Purchase.” On no account will the 
privilege be granted to those who order with- 
out such endorsement, since it is essential that 
the precise number of copies supplied on these 
terms should be known. 
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1. Eleven Editions: a Century X° ie 
d be given 
and a Half of Development {j.'s fc: 


expansion of knowledge in modern times than the growth 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The three volumes of 
the first edition (1768), mainly the work of a single 
hand, have grown to 29 volumes in the 11th edition, 
the outcome of collaboration among some 1,500 distin- 
guished specialists. And this growth of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is an indication also of the extent to 
which the need of such a work has increased with the 
expansion of knowledge. If a book of this kind was in 
demand 145 years ago, when a useful account of knowl- 
edge could be given in three volumes, how much more 
is such a resource needed to-day, when the required in- 
formation occupies almost ten times as many volumes? 


Besides the growth that 
naturally accompanies the 


INDIA PAPER AND ORDINARY PAPER 


The extraordinary compactness, flexibility, and lightness 
of the India paper edition, in its various bindings 
(occupying a cubic space of but 2 feet), immediate] 
appealed to the general public. Of the 51,000 sets al- 
ready bought, 91% per cent. have been on India paper 
and only 8% per cent. on ordinary paper, and those 


are chiefly for public institutions. 
THE BINDINGS Of the bindings, the dark red 
. full morocco edition forms the 

handsomest addition to any library, worthy a collection 
of the most expensively bound books; the dark green 
sheepskin, by its extreme flexibility, the ease with 
which it is handled, and its comely appearance, has 
rroved  f far the most popular with the general pub- 
lic; the cloth binding has been regarded as entirely sat- 
isfactory by those who had to choose the cheapest form. 
There js also a beautiful binding (India paper) in full 


No more monthly payments. 


THEN $5.75 a volume, for full cash payment, through 
agents and booksellers only. 


A SINGLE PAYMENT OF $5.00 
SECURES DELIVERY COMPLETE 


increase of knowledge, each 
successive edition shows also 
an internal improvement upon its predecessor. The in- 
strument is ever perfecting itself, until we come to the 
resent edition, and to an advance for which the whole 
Cictery of encyclopaedias affords no measure. Apart 
altogether from the immense superiority of its compact 
and handy format, the 11th edition excels all previous 
books of the kind in the following points:—(a) It is 
more thoroughly and consistently abreast of its times, 
(b) it will appeal to the reader as more exhaustive, and 

(c) to the inquirer as easier of reference. 
These and other improve- 


3. An Advantage Pe- ments—which may all be 
culiar to this Edition included in the general 


statement that the 11th 


limp velvet suede, Prayer Book style, round corners, 
gilt —. Having extreme flexibility, the volume may 
be doubled up and slipped into a coat pocket. 


AN ORDER FORM 


is printed below. It should be cut off and mailed. 
atonce. The reader, unless he wishes to deny him- 


self and, it may be, his children, the possession of 
the most wonderful book in the world, has before 
him a simple alternative: 

He can purchase the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
NOW for $4.75a volume, while the option of making 


monthly payments is still open to him. 


he can obtain the Work LATER, from an agent or 
Rye : t bookseller, for $166.75 cash, and proportionately 
edition is more systematic than its predecessors—are the higher prices in the better bindings. 

result of a circumstance peculiar to the preparation of 

the 11th edition. For the first time in the making of an extensive 
work, the whole book was planned and executed as one consistent 
whole, and no part of it was printed and published until the whole 
material from A to Z was assembled. 


4. More Useful Be- The 11th edition, therefore, is no 


. mere revision, but @ new work 
cause More Systematic fewded upon a fresh survey. It 

is singularly easy of reference be- 
cause, in every case, a separate article is accorded to the topic upon 
which the inquirer seeks information, whereas previously it was too 
often lost in an “omnibus” article of inordinate length. It is ex- 
traordinarily exhaustive, because these separate articles were not 
written independently and at haphazard, according to the exigencies 
of the alphabet and the particular volume in preparation, but in 
pursuance of a well considered scheme planned to meet the demands 
of the whole subject. 

Whether he turn to its pages for the answer to a specific ques- 
tion or for enlightenment upon the whole of a great subject, the 
reader will find the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
more useful, more thorough, more interesting, than he could have 
imagined possible in a work of such immense scope, or than he 
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Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 vol- 
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rst payment 1 » ‘ 
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second and all subsequent payments on the corresponding day of each fol- 
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binding and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed in_ one 
of the squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep 
the books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has 
been paid. Terms, F. 0. B. New Yo 
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Please indicate style of binding desired by marking a cross X in one 


of the squares shown below. 
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the Leather bindings. 
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a book which to-day affords a thorough answer to any question that + § monthly payments of a $36.50 more 
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The contents of the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 4 “ “ 42.06 $203.25 cash. 
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need of the day for an encyclopaedia has been met by a work which 
surpasses in usefulness all earlier editions, not only by reason of 
the more exhaustive and systematic character of its contents, but 
also in virtue of its compact and infinitely more usable form. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, is copyright in all 
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JUST A WORD 
Next week’s issue of The Independent 
will contain an important article by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, entitled “Training Our Blue- 


jackets for Peace.” It describes the hu- | 


man and educational side of life on 
board our battleships. A striking full- 
page portrait of the Secretary accom- 
panies the article. 


The Annual Book Number of The In- | 


dependent will bear the date this year 
of November 20. Its leading feature 
will be an interpretative article by Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson on H. G. Wells. This 
article forms the eighth of the series 
of Twelve Major Prophets of Today, 
based on personal interviews and study 
of the works of leading contemporary 
thinkers. 








It must delight a proud father to 
have his son made cheer-master of 
some institution of Higher Learning.— | 
Atchison Globe. 
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Chicago. The work is the most absorbingly 
interesting contribution to the history of the 
Northwest that has appeared in years. The 
book is attractively illustrated. 
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By Epith Warton. 
$1.35 net; 


The Dark Flower 


By Joun GAtswortnry. 


$1.35 net; 
Bendish 


A Study in Prodigality. By Maurice Hew- 
LETT. $1.35 net; by mail $1.47. 


David Malcolm . 


By Netson Ltoyp. 


$1.35 met; postage extra. 2 
Marsh Lights 


Postage extra. 


postage extra. 


By HeELen JHuntiNcton, author of “The 

Moon Lady.” $1.35 net. 
Mascarose 

By Gorvon A. SMITH. 


$1.00 net; 


Merrilie Dawes 


By Franx H. SPearMAN, author of “Robert 
Kimberly,” etc. Illustrated in color. 
$1.35 met; postage extra. 


Blackfeet Indian Stories 


By Gerorce Birp GRINNELL. With frontis- 
piece and cover by N. WYETH. 


$1.00 net; postage extra. 

The Lost Road 
By RicHarp HaArptne Davis. 
$1.25 net; 


The Eternal Masculine 


By Mary R. S. ANnprews. Illustrated. 
$1.30 net; postage extra. 


The End of Her Honeymoon 
By Mrs, Bettoc Lownpes. $1.25 net. 
Sonnie-Boy’s People and Other 
Stories 


By James B. Conno.ty. Illustrated. 
$1.25 net; postage extra. 


The Adventures of Captain O’Shea 


By Rate D. Parne. Iilustrated. 
$1.35 met; postage extra. 


The Honorable Senator Sage- 
Brush 


By Francis Lynp:, 
$1.35 net; 


postage extra, 


Illustrated. 
postage extra. 


postage extra. 
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